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THE ASCENT RAKAPOSHI 


Lieutenant Tom Patey the Royal Navy and stood the summit Raka- 
poshi, hitherto unclimbed 25,550 feet giant the Karakoram Range the 
Himalaya. Tonight going tell you the story how Patey and got there: 
the story, fact, the British-Pakistani Forces Himalayan Expedition. 

The idea sprang from the Army. Our two founder members were Captains Jimmy 
Mills and Warwick Deacock who, returning from Parachute Brigade expedition 
Alaska, led Mills, were even then, after the fashion good explorers, planning 
their next adventure. widen the choice members they decided make 
joint Services expedition which they subsequently invited lead. Soon 
had formed our From the Navy came Lieutenant-Commander Richard 
Brooke, veteran explorer who had been member the British North Greenland 
Expedition and Hillary’s party the Trans-Antarctic Expedition; his parti- 
cipation major Himalayan expedition has given him unique explorer’s hat 
trick. Having surveyed the polar regions Brooke naturally became the expedition 
surveyor. From the Navy also came Tom Patey, mountaineer 
formidable prowess who, 1956, had climbed the spectacular Muztagh Tower 
the Karakoram. From own Corps, the Royal Marines, came Captain Dicky 
Grant, like myself Commando climbing instructor. The R.A.F. produced man 
with previous Himalayan experience, Flight Lieutenant John Sims. had 
climbed Lahul with R.A.F. expedition 1955. 

Our planning was conducted, appropriately enough, Amphibious Warfare 
Headquarters and the Chief Amphibious Warfare, Major-General Moulton, 
himself officer the Royal Marines and mountaineer, became our expedition 
chairman. The seal official approval was set when Field-Marshal Sir Gerald 
Templer, then Chief the Imperial General Staff, consented become our 
Patron. was then that happy thought occurred us: were going 
servicemen Pakistan why not invite the Pakistan Army participate exactly 
the same basis the British Army and provide two officers? Why not, other 
words, make Commonwealth show? Our Pakistani brothers-in-arms fell 
easily with this scheme and were all delighted when their Commander-in-Chief 
General Ayub Khan (who was later become President Pakistan) consented 
become, with Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer, our Joint Patron. Three Pakis- 
tanis now joined the expedition. Captain Shah Khan the Northern Scouts 
brought with him the inestimable advantages previous expedition experience 
and ability speak our Hunza high altitude porters their local dialect, 
for was himself Hunza man—indeed, uncle the Mir Hunza. From the 
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Punjab Regiment came Captain Raja Aslam, while from the Department the 
Surveyor General Mr. Sahib Shah, with extensive survey and expedition experience, 
joined us. 

word now about our peak. Originally had planned attempt Disteghil 
Sar (25,868 feet) the Hispar area, but abandoned this objective when Gregory 
reported considerable avalanche hazard 1957. Instead chose the better known 
and often-attempted peak Rakaposhi (25,550 feet). The mountain had long 
history starting the dawn Himalayan mountaineering when Lord Conway, 
approaching from the south, declared the upper mountain climbable but the 
approach unfeasible. This approach was not tried again until 1954 when strong 
German expedition under Rebitsch came the same immediate conclusion and 
departed climb elsewhere. 

The west seemed offer the most promising breach. 1938 Campbell Secord 
and Vyvyan gained the first real footing the mountain when they climbed 


Figure 


small distance the north-west ridge height about 18,000 feet. This route 
was tried again 1947 less person than the Everest leader, Tilman, 
who was leading Anglo-Swiss team. was unable progress along the 
north-west ridge, and equally unable make short cut up-the nearby Biro 
Glacier, but did attain height about 19,000 feet new approach, the 
south-west spur. saw his way blocked huge face snow and ice which 
named the Monk’s Head and which considered too difficult obstacle too low 
the long ridge, make the route all promising. 1954 Cambridge Uni- 
versity expedition, led and including five strong young university 
climbers, Band among them, again tried both the north-west ridge and the south- 
west spur. They experienced the customary failure the north-west ridge but 
made better progress the south-west spur. Their major contribution was their 
ascent the Monk’s Head (21,000 feet). climbing this great face, Alpine 
difficulty, they pointed the way the summit. 

1956 personally entered the fray leading four-man Anglo-American 
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party the mountain where concentrated our efforts the south-west spur. 
After five weeks unremitting toil pitched our assault camp 23,000 feet. 
Then, when success seemed ‘to within our grasp were turned back 23,500 
feet bad weather and fatigue. the descent one our American members 
narrowly missed being electrocuted while climbing down through electric 
storm. had the uncanny experience feeling the electricity running earth 
through his body. little later Scots colleague, Hamish MacInnes, and were 
making further attempt the mountain when were caught 19,000 feet 
severe storm. Our descent was hazardous and was not accomplished before 
had fallen, been avalanched and gone snowblind. 1956 Rakaposhi won 
decisively and, repulsing less than six expeditions, had built formidable 
reputation. was the most often-attempted twenty-five-thousander. 

The British-Pakistani Forces Himalayan Expedition 
left Britain April 1958, and flew Karachi great style R.A.F. Comet. 
Some days later the whole expedition, including Pakistani members and high 
altitude Hunza porters, foregathered the hill station Gilgit. May the 
party jeeped the Hunza valley the village Nomal where the Hunza river 
could crossed. The twig bridge Nomal was first introduction the 
famous swaying precariousness native Himalayan bridges and this combination 
tenuous strands drawn across the rushing brown river must rank with the best 
them. Our villagers were waiting for and began bringing loads across. After 
two days’ march the Jaglot nullah made camp the pleasant meadow among 
the pines Darbar and sent the villagers down while waited for low-lying 
snow clear. were four days encamped Darbar and during this time 
took the opportunity improve our acclimatization climbing nearly 15,000 
feet study close range the south-west spur and the summit Rakaposhi. 
Following the lead Tilman, and Banks had chosen this our 
route. 

Our surveyors, Richard Brooke, John Sims and Sahib Shah, also found time 
decide the form which their field-work would take. The original survey 
plans for the expedition were made the expectation that would going 
Disteghil Sar. The survey team had hoped carry out survey this little known 
peak and its surrounding glaciers using photo-theodolite technique (calibrated 
mm. camera mounted top theodolite) similar that used the Everest 
region Charles Evans, Norman Hardie and others, and more recently the New 
Zealand party the Trans-Antarctic Expedition. When, Karachi, our objective 
was changed from Disteghil Sar Rakaposhi they found themselves going 
comparatively well mapped area very limited extent. Darbar was soon 
apparent that there was very little survey work that could done the neighbour- 
hood our base camp. They decided, therefore, that the interests the survey 
would best Sahib Shah acted independently the expedition. His work 
would consist mainly making minor corrections the existing quarter-inch 
map, obtaining additional height control and checking the location and marking 
existing trigonometrical stations. 

May 19, the snow-line having receded and the villagers recalled, began 
the march again. Mike Banks and Tom Patey left early with two Hunza porters 
with the object making reconnaissance the route the ridge and finding 
site for Camp Sahib Shah remained Darbar begin the first part his 
survey the Jaglot nullah. Base Camp was established May about 
14,000 feet, the side the Kunti glacier. that day Tom Patey and Mike 
Banks returned having left tent Camp 17,400 feet. They had climbed 
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above this camp, but deep snow the steep slopes had forced them back when they 
were still thousand feet below the ridge. Although our arrival the foot 
Rakaposhi had been early, some the party felt almost desperate sense 
urgency about climbing the mountain. were all, certainly, supremely confident 
getting the top. Yet the problems and dangers attempt Rakaposhi 


Fig. Approaches and ridges Rakaposhi 


forced prudent our planning and kept three vital considerations 
constantly mind. Firstly, was big mountain with only short approach 


march, which meant that there might tendency for the party commit itself 
the mountain hurriedly, before reaching full fitness and acclimatization, with 
the possibility early demoralization and defeat. Secondly, the route along the 
south-west spur was long one and the ascent from Base Camp summit was over 
11,000 feet. The long, narrow, heavily corniced ridge with its pronounced undu- 
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lations and series obstacles—the Gendarme, the Monk’s Head and the three 
final steps—is not only Alpine problem altitude but descend equally 
difficult and arduous. Once beyond the Gendarme storm could easily cut off 
party, with possibly dire results. This route, therefore, would fully extend any 
expedition and large party with its greater reserves was vital. Fortunately had 
fears this score, but knew that must dispose our forces carefully. 
Thirdly, because the dangers inherent the long and complicated climb, 
really sound logistical plan was essential were successful and safe. This 
planning fell Warwick Deacock and myself. difficult business deciding, 
right down the last piton and pot scourer, what must each camp; how 
much food and fuel will consumed the process and what reserves must 
set aside against bad weather. Possibly were little too earnest over our deli- 
berations; certainly they were treated light-heartedly some the others. “If 
climb someone remarked, one the uplift school get wind 
jerked thumb Warwick and sitting amid our 
bound call military operation.” Our plan was finally reduced one small 
piece paper, copy which was given each member. All had now 
was climb the mountain. 

After successful reconnaissance the route the ridge Tom Patey and 
Richard Brooke, May began the carry all stores required the mountain 
Camp this were helped immensely five Jagloti porters who had 
come assist our seven Hunzas. During this period, improve our accli- 
matization, all took turns sleeping Camp whilst the work fixing the 
ropes the ridge continued, hampered and frustrated continual snowfall. 
Avalanches, too, made the task more dangerous and number the party had 
narrow escapes; especially Tom Patey and Richard Brooke, who were completely 
engulfed one and only miracle saved them from being carried down the 
glacier four thousand feet below. June the last length rope was fastened 
stake the ridge itself and the way was open. That same day Mike Banks, 
Warwick Deacock and myself went Camp with all the porters, and the 
following day, accompanied John Sims from the roping party, established 
Camp the ridge 19,200 feet. was the first fine day for almost fortnight. 
The respite was short lived; woke find blizzard sweeping the mountain, 
which confined our tents for two days. the second day, spite 
courageous lift Shah Khan and the Hunzas, thought wise return 
Base Camp. The porters remained Camp 

found Base Camp dank and dismal place with the other three beleaguered 
British gloomily crouching over paper-back Westerns the sodden mess tent. 
Even Tom Patey had given playing his beloved accordion with which had 
often led our nightly sing-songs. The snow continued and mid-morning 
the following day, the seven sat sipping coffee, the depressing air morose, 
dismal idleness was suddenly dispelled loud rushing roar. Before had 
gained our feet the tent almost foundered under the swiping impact the wind- 
blast. rushed outside find the tongues avalanche debris only twenty feet 
away from the tents; those twenty feet unruffled snow was all that separated the 
expedition from complete disaster. Cheered the sudden drama, which had 
enlivened our dull lives, ordered more coffee and even started talking each 
other again. Before had exhausted this new and unexpected topic conver- 
sation heard shouts. Outside, peering through the mist, could just make 
out the Hunzas descending rather unsteadily the snow slopes above the camp. 
Soon Shah Khan and Raja were telling us, their voices light and excited with 
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shock, their ordeal avalanche. They had decided come down from Camp 
the face the storm which was still persisting with undiminished force, and 
were the gully when happened. they made their way down the fixed rope 
they became aware that the snow was beginning flow past them increasing 
rate. They neither heard nor saw anything through the thick mist, and suddenly 
the great white wave the avalanche rolled over them. spite the fact that they 
clung the rope, each man fighting his own lonely struggle with desperate strength, 
they were torn off one one and turning over, sometimes completely submerged, 
sometimes top, they were borne inexorably down towards the gaping crevasses 
the glacier. Miraculously the avalanche petered out and all them struggled 
the surface calling each other, until with immense relief they realized that they 
were all alive. The only injuries were few cuts and bruises and one broken 
finger; some kit and ice axes had also been lost. Their escape was even more 
remarkable when, looking around them, they knew their closeness the 
glacier that they had been carried down almost 1500 feet. 

last, after four days storm and snow the weather began clear. Early 
June Banks, Sims, Deacock and myself set off and climbed Camp was 
exhausting ascent through the avalanche debris and the snow filled gully. The 
next day, after six hours floundering, sometimes chest deep bottomless snow, 
regained the buried Camp II. Digging the tents out took almost three hours. 
For the third day succession the weather was fine. rose soon the warm 
rays the sun had struck the tents, and two hours later started off, moving 
along just below the ridge. Our task was climb the Gendarme—probably the 
most difficult piece climbing the mountain—and fix ropes our route. 
all the other steep and dangerous parts the mountain, these ropes were 
fixed handrail order safeguard and assist the Hunzas with their heavy 
Our tracks made tiny parapet across the hard from the night’s 
frost—which fell from the very edge our boot soles one long flawless sweep 
the glacier, four thousand feet below. Before us, the Gendarme sprang from 
the ridge like dorsal fin, its fine blade rock, ice and snow, sharp and clear 
against the blue the sky. 

John Sims and led off first the climb, while Warwick Deacock and Mike 
Banks followed our wake put the fixed ropes. moved slowly and 
carefully through the deep snow, which somehow managed hold the precipitous 
flanks. Underneath, our crampons bit into ice. The conditions were dangerous. 
the soft snow there was hope finding good axe belay. inched our way 
upwards. times John seemed almost swimming the soft powdery snow. 
least led the very edge the blade, which soared into the sky. Here the 
ice was nearer the surface, and began cut steps. Delicately balanced the 
knife edge, with awe-inspiring drop both sides him, moved steadily with 
unhurried calm the top. the top there was just enough room for him stand. 
had been fine lead. levelled the top into platform where the other two, 
their rope work completed, presently joined us. From the top could see the. 
glistening 1500 foot sweep the Monk’s Head—the last challenge before the 
assault. Across the serried ranks peaks our view extended into Afghanistan and 
Chitral, the pyramid Tirich Mir standing clearly the misty blueness, 
while near Dhobani and Haramosh soared the skies, draped with diapha- 
nous scarves cloud. Farther away sat the dominant, massive pile Nanga 
Parbat. Our eyes drank this breathtaking reward after the effort and concen- 
tration the climb. 

When returned found note from Richard Brooke, who had brought 
lift stores, telling that Sahib Shah had been the camp and carried out 
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day’s survey. had started with stations either side the Jaglot nullah and 
then had come Base Camp. this present lucky spell weather, the 


note informed us, had been able reach Camps and and station 
each. From these stations was able fix the peaks the east side the Kunti 
and draw the glaciers the head the Jaglot nullah, which are shown 
quite erroneously the existing map. This was heartening news. Sahib Shah’s 
ascent Camp had been fine effort. Later June worked along, and the 
flanks of, the Hunza river between Matum Das and Tol, not far from Hunza, his 


work covering area about 300 square miles. 
With the good weather holding, fixed ropes down the other side the 


Gendarme and carried loads, including tent, through deep snow set Camp 


III the foot the Monk’s Head. The journey was exhausting day’s work, 
but our primary task was done—the way was now open. Meanwhile, the others 
with the Hunzas carried doggedly with the lift stores Camp II. Progress 
was slow, however. Our Hunza team had been reduced sickness only four 
and Raja Aslam had been sent down, Patey, Jaglot order recover 
from attack malaria. June Dicky Grant, Richard Brooke, and Tom 
Patey with John Sims leapfrogged ahead Camp III begin the task roping 
the Monk’s Head. Mike Banks, Warwick Deacock and myself, with the Hunzas, 
continued the ferrying loads, which had started earlier, through col 
halfway Camp III. the 18th the roping the Monk’s Head was completed 
Brooke and Patey assisted Deacock and myself and the now fully stocked 
Camp III was occupied the whole expedition. 

one lift, June 20, the seven British climbers with five Hunza porters 
climbed the Monk’s Head carrying all stores and food for the attempt the 
summit. The fixed rope and deep steps, which had been kicked during the roping, 
made the unrelenting angle this giant face far less formidable. Yet, spite 
these aids, the last and steepest section, with its patches ice, taxed all severely. 
21,500 feet Camp was set up, and accordance with the plan the porters 
departed leaving carry out the final assault. The Hunzas deserved the highest 
praise; their fine and loyal service had enabled reach this point from which 
might attain the summit, and this was due small way the leadership and 
example Shah Khan, himself Hunza. The foundation any success which the 
expedition might have, had been well laid these courageous, ever-willing moun- 
taineers, whose country, the small autonomous state Hunza, dominated 
Rakaposhi. Unfortunately Shah Khan had fallen ill and had not been able 
accompany us. did fact ascend the Monk’s Head blizzard with two 
Hunzas carrying tent and food, the following day, but moved our 
camp was unable find and unhappily was forced return Camp III. 

Our Camp was now the foot the first three giant steps which rise 
steep majestic slopes the summit. blizzard confined our tents for almost 


days and was not until June 23, with only seven days left press home 


attempt, that were able begin the assault. Carrying over forty pounds each 
the seven were soon strung out the steep slope, line tiny forked creatures 
moving slowly this vast rampart. about twenty-two thousand feet, and some 
five hundred feet above the camp, halted for rest wide, snowy, balcony. 
The air was still and cold. The sun shone brilliantly. The higher peaks stood 
out above their lesser neighbours, shining and serene the still, misty blueness 
the sky. For the first time could look over the summit Dhobani. Nothing 
moved except the seven our lonely journey. The snow above the balcony 
was hard and smooth and maintain our progress put crampons. gained 
height with every step and wound slowly upwards gasping the cold thin air. 
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Here and there, when the surface steepened, steps had cut. Twice rested 
sit, silent group munching chocolate sweets, looking out across the 
greatest mountain area the world. said very little. Occasionally someone 
would remember and camera would click. Then one would get slowly 
under the weight his pack, grip the head his axe, regard the dazzling rising 
slope snow before him and with almost incredible slowness start climb again. 
One one would follow. Six hours after our start topped small snow 
dome the foot the second step and stopped, thankfully taking off our packs. 
Here was the site Camp about 23,500 feet. Soon the two small orange 
coloured tents were up, flapping slightly the rising breeze. now was late 
the afternoon and the sun’s rays brought warmth. felt the gripping cold 
crept over the camp. 
For John Sims, Warwick Deacock and myself the day’s work was not yet done. 
Although our task supporting party was accomplished still had face the 
descent Camp IV. Our shouts goodbye and wishes for success were answered 
muffled acknowledgements from inside the tents and wave from Dicky Grant, 
who was cramming snow into pot. The descent probably called for more care 
than the climb up, although was less tiring. Strangely enough, although had 
felt great fatigue the climb the return, found the last slight rise the 
camp exhausting and was forced stop about every ten steps. was bitterly cold 
the time had crawled into the tents and were glad the comforting 
warmth the Primuses they roared gently while cooked our meagre supper. 
After the meal soup, two ounces corned beef and cup melted chocolate 
began the exhausting, panting, process wriggling into our sleeping bags. Ice had 
started sheath the inside the tent before fell asleep. The next day, 
Camp lay our sleeping bags, while the tents were battered violent wind, 
Brooke and Grant made the supporting carry, clear calm weather, for the summit 
pair the top the second step. Here just over 24,000 feet, with the summit 
seeming tantalizingly near, Camp was established and Banks and Patey were 
left their small lone tent. 
The wind increased during the night and raged throughout that day, June 25. 
The 26th dawned dismally after night which our tents Camp had bucked 
and shuddered under the whiplash the wind. the morning wore thick 
mist drew its shroud around the camp and the wind began drop. midday 
could see nothing, the wind had dropped whisper and was ominously quiet. 
For lunch Warwick Deacock came from his adjoining tent join John Sims and 
me. Amid the incredible squalor, which always exists expedition tent, 
discussed our plan action should the others not return that night. the 
following day would have only two days’ food left and the others would the 
same plight. were faced with the problem whether two should down 
Camp III for more food, whether shouid all Camp assist the 
others, who that time would overdue. Our immediate decision was postponed 
when heard voices. was Richard Brooke and Dicky Grant. Richard told 
their carry the top camp the 24th. During the past night, said, their 
tent had been ripped under the onslaught the wind and they had been forced 
abandon Camp that morning. There was now refuge for the summit pair 
between the top camp and ourselves. Richard was certain that the assault could not 
have been made the 25th the face the wind. The situation was growing more 
serious, but least were concentrated and any rescue attempt would easier 
mount. Yet there were doubts—which did not care voice the time— 
about our own fitness meet the demands which rescue attempt would make 
us. were all, fact, feeling weaker—far weaker than would have expected 
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from the effects altitude. could only that were slowly starving the 
meagre assault rations. decided that should Banks and Patey not appear that 
night would Camp taking with tent replace the ruined one. 

BANKS: When, June 24, Richard Brooke and Dicky Grant had 
established Tom Patey and myself our assault camp, Camp (24,000 feet), 
the weather was calm misty, the summit visible with intervening obstacles. 
the bag” had said each other. Richard and Dicky climbed down 
Camp with the intention having the summit themselves the following 
day, profiting perhaps the steps Tom and would have cut kicked. the 
night wore miserably the wind rose, and our hopes fell. lay awake and 
cold most that night listening blizzard drumming the thin terylene 
walls the tent, piling drift snow all around us. dawn ventured put 
face out the sleeve entrance. Outside all was turmoil. Great curtains drifting 
snow were racing across the face the snowfields until they were hurled out into 
the air huge strcamer from the summit cone Rakaposhi. There was only 
one redeeming feature: the sky above was blue and cloudless. 

The thought another night Camp was too bleak for both 
decided have before our small reserves physical and mental strength 
should evaporate. did not need any reminding that climbing blizzard 
25,000 feet plainly asking for frostbite. Aware our danger piled every 
shred protective clothing had, including down-filled garments and vapour 
barrier boots, and crawled out into the seething white world. crossed broad 
snow plateau and slowly ascended the easy snow and boulder field beyond. 
trudged and climbed painfully slow rate, making good about 300 feet per hour. 
After five hours this treadmill were reaching the summit ridge. energy 
had sapped early but had kept myself going with mouthful after mouthful 
glucose, which transformed immediately into energy. Cold was our chief worry. 
feet felt wooden but Tom Patey’s hands were quite definitely frostbitten down 
the second joint. was very worried about them but could not think 
turning back now. When the ridge steepened roped and climbed along sharp 
knife edge the summit, which scrambled one one. Below the north 
face fell sheer for 19,000 feet the floor the Hunza valley. This said the 
greatest mountain face the world—and were looking down it! defeat 
1956 was forgotten our moment exultation. 

climbed, rather staggered, back the tent take anti-frostbite pills 
and spend another dreadful night 24,000 feet. Camping great altitude 
always woeful experience. Sleep usually impossible, extremities will not warm 
up, and all food tastes attractive castor oil. The following day the blizzard was 
still blowing and, worse, thick cloud enveloped the mountain. Unwisely perhaps, 
but unwilling stick another night Camp VI, Tom and descended only 
become hopelessly lost, well utterly wearied, somewhere above Camp 
one would answer our whistle blasts shouts so, about 3.30 p.m., settled 
down the unnerving thought having spend the night crevasse. our 
weakened and frostbitten state this was most serious predicament. Then the 
clouds were drawn aside reveal flattened deserted Camp now had 
push down Camp IV. This only accomplished with the help dexedrene 
tablet. Later that evening, desperately played out, Tom and lurched into Camp 
enjoy the companionship and congratulations our friends who had carried 
high and hard make our success possible. For all was memorable 
and happy reunion. 

Three days later were back Base Camp having brought felicitous con- 
clusion our little experiment international and inter-Service cooperation. May 
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there many more Operations” this sort. Finally, the expedition 
would like express its indebtedness the many people and institutions who made 
this venture possible. are most grateful the various Service departments both 
Britain and Pakistan for their very considerable assistance, and many officers, 
senior and junior, for their encouragement and help. particularly want 
thank that fairy godmother modern mountaineering expeditions, the Mount 
Everest Foundation. 


DISCUSSION 


Evening Meeting, Fune 1959 


Before the paper the (The Rt. Hon. Lord said: Your 
Excellencies, Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, before proceed the business 


the evening you would wish make brief reference the tragedy 


read the newspapers today, the death two young climbers, Harris 
and Fraser, trying attain the hitherto unattainable the Himalaya. They 
were members the Alpine Club Expedition Ama Dablam, which was sponsored 
the Mount Everest Foundation, the joint enterprise the Royal Geographical 
Society and the Alpine Club. sure you will join with wishing express 
sympathy with their relations. 

This evening are hear lecture from Captain Banks, the Royal Marines, 
together with Captain Mills, who was provisioning officer the expedition, their 
ascent mountain 25,500 feet high—Rakaposhi, Kashmir. welcome here 
tonight His Excellency the Ambassador Afghanistan and His Excellency Lieut- 
General Mahommed Yousuf, High Commissioner for Pakistan, who has only arrived 
during the last few days London. Both their Excellencies have made today their 
first visit the Royal Geographical Society. 

cooperation adventure between Britons and Pakistanis. was the last British 
Minister Karachi under the British flag, and was the first Karachi 
after Pakistan had attained its statehood. have today among prized possessions 
photograph that the redoubtable Mr. Jinnah insisted that must have taken 
himself and myself—he, the first Govenor-General Pakistan, the first British 
Minister visit Pakistan. 

Captain Banks, who Royal Marine, has had wide experience mountaineering 
the Arctic and the Himalaya. was prominent member the British North 
Greenland Expedition, which has written book, and also writing one 
the subject this evening’s lecture. Captain Mills, the Royal Army Service Corps, 
was with him this climbing Rakaposhi, but also has his own independent 
claims your respect. has done good deal climbing and exploring and 
led the Parachute Brigade’s expedition Ruwenzori and later Alaska. 


ought tell you that had letter from Admiral the Fleet Earl Mountbatten, 


whom had invited come here. could not come (though wished so) 
and writes: had particularly wished attend Captain Banks’s lecture and 
indeed have been instrumental making possible for him come.” 

Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer here co-patron the Expedition with 
General Mohammad Ayub Khan,' President Pakistan. Both His Excellency the 
High Commissioner for Pakistan and the Field-Marshal have been good enough 
say that they will take part the discussion after the lecture has been given. also 
welcome here General Moulton who Chief Amphibious Warfare, and was 
Chairman the committee responsible for the expedition. 

Captain Banks then read his paper 

Dr. Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen; much regret 
have announce that our Lord President, Lord Nathan, indisposed and has been 
unable remain for the end this lecture. Those who heard the lecture the 


Now Field-Marshal (as from October 1959). 
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Everest Expedition will recall the wonderful account the staff work Sir John 
Hunt; this evening have heard wonderful account the staff work which led 
the conquest this very difficult peak. And must source great satis- 
faction all that this should the result joint work between our own 
officers and the Pakistan officers. wonder the High Commissioner for Pakistan 
would care say few words? 

H.E. FOR PAKISTAN: Your Excellency, Field-Marshal 
Sir Gerald Templer, indeed great honour present here this evening and 
have the opportunity listening most interesting description the conquest 
Rakaposhi. Although Pakistani, regret say that have not yet had the 
good fortune seeing those wonderful mountains. did try three occasions 
get Gilgit but every time was sent miles away from it! 

The first time was posted East Pakistan, 1949, which was long way away 
from the second time was posted Australia—from there (unless went 
the South Pole) could not have been further away; and the third time came here. 
had come London see Rakaposhi. All here, and particularly those who 
belong the Commonwealth, know the long association between the British Army 
and our Army and very glad see that the association continues mountaineer- 
ing too. very proud, soldier, see that this expedition consisted the 
three services. Our Army is, you know, modelled the British Army and have 
learnt great deal from them. Some have studied your institutions—the 
Royal Military College Sandhurst, for instance—and know that this association 
will on, hope for years and years. 

You will know how useful have good teamwork, but you can only have good 
teamwork when you have good leader. And the two officers today were very modest 
their descriptions the great task which they accomplished. also glad know 
that Captain Mills the way the Staff College Quetta; will have some 
exercise there, though not the scale Rakaposhi! 

couse, our President, General Mohammad Ayub Khan, was co-patron with 
Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer this expedition and know what great pleasure 
gave the General when this expedition reached the summit Rakaposhi. This 
another example the close relations between Pakistan and the United Kingdom 
and hope those who are present here and our children and their children will 
continue the good work. 

Dr. Ladies and gentlemen, you will see this has been triumph staff 
work and wonder the former Chief our Imperial General Staff, Field-Marshal 
Sir Gerald Templer, cares say few words? 

pay tribute the Pakistan authorities for the immense amount help which they 
gave this expedition. course knew quite well when was the planning 
stage that would get it—that the Pakistani nature—but was none the less 
heart-warming everybody who took part the expedition, whether the ground 
backroom boy. would also like record that without the very substantial 
grants made the funds the expedition the Mount Everest Foundation, 
constituted the Royal Geographical Society jointly with the Alpine Club, not 
suppose this Rakaposhi expedition would have ever taken place. sure that 
everyone here tonight would like me, your behalf, congratulate all the members 
the expedition most splendid job and thank Michael Banks for putting 
across with his collaborator tremendously well this evening. 

But one final word: feel deeply about inter-Service expeditions this kind. And 
not only inter-Service expeditions produced the United mean 
expeditions the United Kingdom collaboration with Pakistan and with India, 
and hope very much, and believe, that this expedition was not end but 
beginning. 

Editorial fully illustrated and more detailed account both expeditions 
Rakaposhi given Captain Banks’s book ‘Rakaposhi,’ published 
1959 Secker and Warburg, London. 
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THE MAP ROOM THE 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE was founded 1830, one its aims was expressly stated 
the formation complete collection maps and charts from the 


earliest period rude geographical delineations the most improved the 


present time.” the early years, however, progress towards this goal was slow. 


The maps first formed part the Library. 1837 step towards making the 
collection known and encouraging donations was taken the publication 
list accessions the This shows that maps and charts were being 
received from the Ordnance Survey and the Admiralty, and, particular note, 
that support was given the French and other foreign governments. Sheets the 
80,000 series and number charts were presented France; other accessions 
included the first three parts Berghaus’s ‘Physikalischer important 
landmark the history cartography—and atlas maps Nicholas Visscher, 
Amsterdam. These three items illustrate the three main classes material 
the collection. 

these early years, the King Bavaria made number donations including 
sheets the Atlas’ 1:50,000 and the Cadastral Survey, but 
the were not prosperous years for the Society; 1845 the accessions were 
practically confined hundred Admiralty charts—and the end this 
decade the collection amounted approximately 10,000 maps and charts. The 
next ten years were critical the development the map collection. Events 
were stimulating interest maps and the Society was beginning, through its 
association with the great era African discovery then opening, catch the public 
eye. recorded that the Map Room was now visited intelligent 
strangers well members generally.” This public interest was great 
assistance when the Society was making repeated requests the Government for 
help securing suitable accommodation. Finally, 1854, the Government 
agreed annual Treasury grant the Society provide apartment 
“in which the Society’s valuable collection maps and charts may rendered 
available for general reference.” This grant (now has been continued 
the present day, return for which the Map Room open the public. After 
the Society had moved more convenient quarters Whitehall Place, better 
accommodation could provided for the maps. the same time, Mr. Trelawney 
Saunders was appointed the Society’s first Map Curator, post which held for 


short time only, 1854-57. The Treasury also made donation several ancient 
atlases, maps and charts (they included the Cassini map France and atlas 


Sanson), and further gift came from the Duke Manchester who presented 


Jeffery’s ‘West Indian Atlas,’ 1775, Jaillot’s ‘Atlas frangois,’ 1695, and other 
volumes. Another important accession was the maps bequeathed 


Greenough, former President the Society (1839-41). These had been collected 
for the most part during his travels the Continent. was this time also that 
manuscript maps African explorers like Livingstone and Andersson began 
come into the Map Room. Contemporary maps increasing numbers were also 
being maps and charts 1857, vast augmentation our Map 
Office” Murchison’s words. These included Ordnance Survey maps and East 
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THE MAP ROOM THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


India Company charts. Increased use was being made the facilities now provided, 
and public importance the Society’s collection has many recent occasions 
been fully evinced.” 

the early ’sixties, further efforts were made complete the existing holdings 
maps and extend the scope the collection. The Admiralty 1863 undertook 
supply all its hydrographic charts published, and has continued the 
present day. addition the current issues, the Map Room also holds earlier 
editions since 1922 which are stamped historical use only.” The following 
year public appeal for maps was made. the President, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
put it: the liberality with which access the Map Room given 
the Public and the great facilities thus offered for diffusing information, the enlarge- 
ment the Society’s stock national importance; and they appeal the 
liberality the Public and the Members for donations.” The War Office, the 
India Office and the Ordnance Survey responded immediately, the War Office and 
its Topographical Department undertaking supply all maps produced them. 
This association continues today, for the Map Room receives copies most 
the maps published the Directorate Military Survey, the Air Ministry and 
also the Army Map Service, U.S. Army. The India Office ensured the presentation 
the maps the Survey India, 102 sheets which were received Here 
again the association continued great value the Society. Until the outbreak 
war 1939, all the published maps the Survey came the Map Room; this 
long-standing association has, however, almost ceased. The Ordnance Survey 
agreed present its One-inch and Six-inch series, but expressed the opinion that 
“maps the Ordnance Survey larger scales cannot required for the purposes 
the Society.” However, for time the Society received some the larger 
scale series also: e.g. the Five- and Ten-foot town plans, and the 25-inch maps 
parishes. The present policy not acquire O.S. maps scales larger than six 
inches the mile. 

Among the older maps received during this period were Father Matteo Ricci’s 
world map Chinese characters and other rare Chinese maps presented William 
Lockhart, medical missionary and consul; Dutch MS. charts vellum the 
East Indies, presented General Weatherall through Capt. Collinson, and Des 
Barres’s Atlantic Neptune, 1780, presented with other early atlases Miss Swin- 
burne. 1866 Thomas Baines the explorer-artist presented two his paintings 
the Victoria Falls, and the Society eventually acquired number his works. 

The Society moved Savile Row 1871, where, building the house 
large Map Room cost £3300, really adequate provision was made for the 
maps. was here that David Livingstone’s body lay state April, 1874, 
before the burial Westminster Abbey. Mr. Trelawney Saunders had been 
succeeded Map Curator Staff-Commander George, R.N., 1857. George, 
after twenty years’ service, was succeeded Mr. Coles, For short period, 
the younger Keith Johnston, who afterwards died leading expedition East 
Africa, was assistant curator, charged with ascertaining the gaps the collection 
filled. Mr. Coles was also instructor practical astronomy, route surveying 
and mapping”. When the Society celebrated its Jubilee 1880, the Map Room 
contained 35,000 sheets maps, and atlases. Two years later printed 
catalogue the collection was published, the titles classified topographically with 
index authors. 

Once established Savile Row, the Map Room developed steadily its present 
status, and unnecessary therefore deal chronologically with its growth. 
Landmarks its organization were the move Kensington Gore (1913), and then 
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the opening the new building (1930), which gave more accommodation the 
basement and better facilities for displaying new acquisitions the galleries, and 
for showing large wall maps such those Hondius and Ricci. During this 
period many early English county maps were purchased the Library and Maps 
Committee, and large number Ordnance Survey sheets covering the era 
rapid railway development the latter part the nineteenth century were pre- 
sented the Royal Society and others. These are used extensively students. 
1939, yearly accessions had risen average 3000 sheets maps and 
about atlases. Today, continuing large deposits amount some gooo sheets 
yearly. These include superseded maps from the Directorate Military Survey, 


which are examined carefully for sheets required the collection before being 


passed geography departments the universities. During the two world wars con- 


siderable use was made the maps Service and other government departments. 


From 1939 1945, the map collection remained the Society’s House, available 
usual enquirers, and fortunately suffered loss when the building was 
damaged enemy action 1944. After 1945, the Map Room received great 
influx maps, including those issued the British and American authorities 
during the war. 

The main classes material are: Atlases, modern and old; Topographical 
surveys, mostly sheets usually scales approximately 1:50,000 smaller. 
The Society grateful the Directorate Overseas Surveys and numerous 
Commonwealth Survey Departments for presentation their map 
series. These include Canada, the United States, Argentina, Brazil, Norway, 
Denmark, Union South Africa, Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Malaya, Australia and New Zealand. The main exception regards 
scale the Ordnance Survey Six-inch map already mentioned and surveys some 
smaller countries such Denmark, Switzerland and the Netherlands. The 
topographical surveys cover Europe, considerable portions Asia and Africa, 
parts Canada and the United States, New Zealand and Australia; General 
maps smaller scales: these are compiled maps, and useful and fairly common 
scale 1:1M. They include, therefore, the published sheets the International 
Map the scale the American Geographical Society’s Map Hispanic 
America the same scale, the similar publication the Conselho Nacional 
Geografia Brazil, and series 1:1M and 1:2M published the Directorate 
Military Survey, U.S. Army Map Service, Institut Géographique National, 
Paris, the Department the Interior, Australia, and other official bodies; 
Special (or thematic) maps covering wide range subjects and sizes. this 
group are maps based the International Million Map such the World Aero- 
nautical Charts the International Committee Aeronautical Organizations 
(which also publishes the scale 1:500,000), and the International Map 
the Roman Empire. The Map Room also holds sheets the Carte Géologique 
Internationale, and 1:1.5M. Cartographic firms, such Messrs John Bar- 
tholomew and Edward Stanford, also publish numerous maps this type. 

Among special maps mention should made the Land Use Surveys, such 
that for Great Britain conducted Professor Dudley Stamp. The Society also 
holds the original unpublished manuscript sheets the Scottish portion this 
survey. The map collection has not aimed securing geological series apart from 
the Geological Survey sheets for Great Britain, with which may grouped the 
Soil Survey maps which are now being published. But the aim has have 
where possible geological map every country. 

The atlases include extensive series from the sixteenth century onwards and 
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THE MAP ROOM THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
editions the standard reference atlases the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
such Stieler, Andree, the ‘Atlante Internazionale’ the Touring Club Italiano, 
the Russian ‘Atlas Mira’ and ‘Morskoi Atlas,’ the Geographic 
and, among works British cartographers, ‘The Times Atlas,’ the productions 
Philip, Bartholomew, Stanford, Johnston and more recently the Oxford University 
Press. Another important class atlas the so-called Atlas,” that is, 
atlas devoted particular country and mapping many aspects its physical 
and biological characteristics and its human geography. Among these are the 
‘Atlas Finland,’ the ‘Atlas Belgique,’ the ‘Atlas Israel,’ the ‘Atlas 
India,’ the ‘Atlas France’ the ‘Atlas éver Sverige,’ the ‘Atlas Australian 
Resources,’ the recently published ‘Atlas Canada,’ the ‘Deutscher Planungs- 
atlas,’ and atlases numerous Commonwealth countries. Special atlases are 
also well represented, covering many topics such history, economics, agriculture, 
commerce and population. The history cartography also illustrated the 
numerous volumes reproductions old maps, prominent among which are those 
Santarem, and Wieder, the ‘Monumenta Cartographica Vaticana’ 
edited Prof. Almagia, and the enormous ‘Monumenta Cartographica Africae 
Aegypti’ Prince Yusuf Kamal. 

The strength the collection early printed atlases largely due the 
enthusiasm and expertise Edward Heawood, Librarian from 1901 1934. 


Additions early atlases and books are now made with the help special fund, 
established gifts from anonymous benefactor. 

The sheet maps are for the most part stored horizontally wooden cases, 
la, number which date from Savile Row days. the years before the Second 


World War, however, the Map Room, cooperation with the makers, produced 
steel vertical map-filing cabinet, which has proved very successful for housing 
large numbered series, since the required map can found with ease. The Six- 
inch Ordnance Survey, the United States topographic maps and similar series are 
conserved this way. 1955, committee was set upon which were represen- 
tatives the various types national map libraries. The Committee’s recom- 
mendations took into consideration replies questionnaire received from 
libraries and map collections. Their report was published storage and 
conservation maps” the Geographical Fournal (June, 1955) and off-prints are 
available. result this report, numerous enquiries map conservation have 
been received from home and abroad. 

important section the Map Room its collection gazetteers. large 
proportion the enquiries dealt with telephone concern the location places 
all parts the world. Every endeavour made secure copies all gazetteers 
published. Those compiled the Permanent Committee Geographical Names, 
which has its office the Society’s House and makes great use the map collection, 
are frequently used, are the ‘Index the map Hispanic America, 
the American Geographical Society, and the publications the Canadian Board 
Geographical Names. For general use, the ‘Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer 
the World,’ and the Universal Postal Union ‘Directory Post Offices,’ now its 
fifth edition, are indispensable. Among other references works constantly use are 
map bibliographies, among which the five volume ‘List geographical atlases 
the Library Congress with bibliographical notes’ outstanding. 

There recent printed catalogue the map collection, but now being 
re-catalogued cards with the assistance generous grant from the Pilgrim 


Privately published under this title the Container Corporation America, and sub- 
sequently published, with some variations, Grosser 
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Trust. The classification primarily topographic, with subject sub-divisions, and 
there also index personal names, e.g. cartographers and travellers. All the 
current accessions the Map Room, excluding map sheets which are not sale, 


are listed the Society’s publication ‘New Geographical Literature and Maps,’ 
published twice year, and new accessions particular interest are exhibited the 


Gallery. The Map Room also contributes the annual ‘Bibliographie carto- 
graphique internationale,’ published under the auspices the French National 
Committee for Geography and the International Geographical Union. 

The Society’s collections include several interesting globes. mark their visit 
the Society 1932, H.M. King George and Queen Mary presented pair 
miniature celestial and terrestrial globes, three inches diameter, dated 1770. 
the other end the scale are the large thirty-six inch terrestrial globe, 
Malby, 1875, “including all the most recent discoveries”, presented memory 
Sir James Clarke Ross, F.R.S., and the globe (34 inches) Keith Johnston 
“showing the structure the earth, currents the ocean, and lines equal 
temperature.” This, the first physical globe, was awarded gold medal the 
Great Exhibition 1851, separate medal being also given for the stand, which 
incorporates carved figures the four continents. 

addition maps and globes, the Map Room has collection drawings and 
illustrations including sketches Baines during the North Australian Expedition 
under Gregory, drawings Africa Capt. Speke and Sir Harry 


Johnston, Warre’s sketches North America, plates Cook’s voyages, engravings 


the Spanish Armada Pine, and many others. collection over 100,000 
photographs, 30,000 negatives and 50,000 lantern slides in.), essentially 
based material used illustrate lectures the Society, containing many sub- 
jects unusual, even unique, character, the lesser known parts the world, 
also maintained. This systematic collection photographs was initiated 
Douglas Freshfield, past President the Society, 1884. Unfortunately, the 
impact colour modern photography, and the consequent diminished use 
monochrome materials, has resulted fewer additions the collection during 
the last decade and may affect its value the future. The Map Room always 
pleased accept negatives, good modern photographs, and particularly 
interested maintaining high standard through accessions good colour 
transparencies. 

Lantern slides may borrowed Fellows small charge and copies 
photographs and prints supplied short notice subject copyright. There are 
also facilities for obtaining photo-copies maps. Formerly the Map Room was 
responsible for all the photographic material relating the Mount Everest Expedi- 
tions, but this has now been transferred the Mount Everest Foundation. Much 
the time the Map Room staff spent answering enquiries from Fellows, 
government departments, and business firms, and increasing number students 
appreciate advice, rapid attention their needs, and the spacious working accom- 
modation provided. Information map resources available given, and requests 
for location places dealt with conjunction with the Library. The amount and 
variety inquiries constantly increasing, the public aware the Society’s 
position centre geographical information, and because resources here are 
superior almost any other the country. Numerous enquiries relating the 
history cartography are also dealt with, and the Assistant Map Curator advises 
organizers expeditions all matters relating cinematography and photography. 
The Map Room and the Library work close cooperation, and all important maps 
included publications received the Library are catalogued the Map Room. 


The first physical globe, Keith the Great Exhibition 1851 
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Mr. Coles was succeeded Map Curator Mr. Reeves 1900, who 
combined that post with that Instructor Survey until his retirement 1933. 
His successor, Mr. Fawcett Allen, held the appointment until 1945, when retired 
after fifty-two years the Society’s service. The post Map Curator was then 
combined with that Librarian the person Mr. Crone, and 1954 
Mr. Day, who had entered the Society’s service 1927, was appointed 
Assistant Map Curator. The services Mr. Mackay, who his retirement 
1951 chief assistant had completed forty-eight years the Society’s staff, broken 
military service the First World War, must recorded, also the 
work Mr. Leon Crowther map mounter and general handyman. 
The Map Room works under the general supervision the Library and Maps 
Committee, upon which serve members University departments geography, 
the staffs the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and the University 
Library, Cambridge. 
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GEOMORPHOLOGY THE TIBESTI REGION 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE WESTERN 
TIBESTI 


GROVE 


MOUNTAINS rise from the plains and plateaus the central Sahara, 
about midway between Lake Chad and the Gulf Syrte (see Fig. which 
based sheets and the ‘Carte géologique nord-ouest 
published for the XIX International Geological Congress Algiers, scale 
1:2M). Amongst Saharan highlands only the Hoggar, 500 miles the north-west, 
compares with them height and extent. Tibesti consists essentially dissected 
sandstone plateau, resting crystalline floor and supporting several volcanic 
shields. the volcanoes which give the area its great height and are largely 
responsible for its distinctive scenery. plan, the outline Tibesti roughly 
triangle with sides about 350 miles long; lower country declining the Tibesti 
Serir bites into the northern side and flanked long sandstone arms running 
out the north-west and north-north-east; near the southern apex, the massive 
extinct volcano Emi-Koussi (11,204 feet) overlooks the sandstones Borkou 
declining south the Chad basin. The region remote, but has received 
good deal attention from scientific parties since Nachtigal first reached Bardai 
Tilho, 1920, gave some account this Society his expedition’s work 


there the First World Two thick volumes were published the 1930’s, 


containing the results expedition led Dalloni3 and since then Desio,4 
and have added our knowledge the region. 
must not omit the remarkable journey made from the Sudan Tibesti Thesiger 
shortly before the last comparison that journey, ours was very easy 
one. 

The expedition which was member was led Akester, and was made 


possible the assistance the Army Tripoli. With eight officers and 
left Tripoli June 1957 four Land-Rovers and three Bedford 
and arrived Zouar, that time headquarters the French military 
northern Tibesti, July The expedition split up, and: while the main 


continued east and south Emi-Koussi and later Philip Johnson and 
set out camels travel through western Tibesti. The expedition was reunited 
near Wour September and arrived back Tripoli, having suffered serious 
mishaps, September 14. 


The journey from Tripoli Zouar.—A simplified profile the route 
from the Mediterranean Tibesti shown Figure Our route lay east 
Tripoli along the coast road Misurata and then south towards the Gebel 


crossed this range basalt hills overnight, and our return journey 


recognized that had thereby missed little interest. Southwards the 


descends the Chati depression, and skirting the south side the Erg Oubari 
reaches Sebha, now the capital the Fezzan. Leaving Sebha the track gradually 
climbs over pebbly ground the Serir el-Gattusa about 1600 feet above sea 
level, where the vegetation restricted few small trees wadi floors and our 
vehicles, strung out open formation across the desert, could travel 
camped for night little the north the Cherguiya depression, which 
projects from the north-east corner the Murzuch basin and may have drained that 
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basin towards the east early Tertiary Ground-water probably continues 
move this direction the present day; numerous small lakes persist the 
Cherguiya, spite the fact that climatically one the driest regions the 
Sahara, and there are good wells Traghen, Oum-el-Araneb and Zouila. From 
our point view, the most important feature the depression was the long arm 
the Murzuch sand sea, the Ramla Murzuchia—only about eleven miles wide 
and 100 feet high, but one the most important obstacles our route Tibesti. 
crossed it, with the aid sand channels, soon after dawn when the surface 
sand was cool and relatively compact. (Surface sand temperatures were 67° 

For hundred miles the south the track runs over remarkably even surface 
pea-sized gravel that declines gently west from the Nubian sandstones the 
Gebel Ben Ghnema linear depression bordering the Erg Murzuch. This 
depression comparable with the Cherguiya, into which merges, and contains 
several small oases which el-Gatrun, where stopped load with petrol, 
far the largest. Within the depression, long stretches are dotted with dark- 
coloured sandy mounds protected tamarisks shrubs, and were unable 
decide whether the sand has accumulated round the shrubs and trees whether, 
would seem more likely, the tamarisks are protecting the remnants 
formerly more continuous spread sand. From el-Gatrun Zouar followed 
T.A.T. (Tunisian Automobile Transport) convoy route Lamy. 
Such convoys run regular services the winter but operate only occasionally the 
summer months. About miles from el-Gatrun the track skirts large depression 
where old lake sediments have been eroded the wind give yardangs: stream- 
lined pinnacles with steep faces the north-easterly winds and gentle slopes the 
leeward side. There are more residuals this kind near the Refuge Sarazac. 

Here the Nubian sandstones are littered with fossil wood; tough crusts and shells 
weathering are scattered over the surface, and numerous faceted pebbles were 
collected. For hundred miles beyond Sarazac the north-westward dipping beds 
the south-east margin the Murzuch basin give very rough country. 
Palaeozoic sandstones show excellent ripple-marking and there was certain 
piquancy discerning very similar ripple-marks forming and reforming the 
blowing sands banked against them. 

From level about 1800 feet climbed fairly rapidly 2700 feet near 
Mouridié where crystalline rocks outcrop. This the surface from which Tibesti 
rises. The crystallines form embayment here, overlooked from the west 
scarp Palaeozoic sandstones that curves round form the barrier penetrated 
the Pass Kourizo and links with the north-west horn Tibesti. Long 
stream south-west from small rocky hills and break into fields 
barchans that pile against the sandstone scarps. Granite outcrops are weathered 
into strange pinnacles and the coarse sand derived from them, about inch 
caps giant ripples about foot high and spaced several yards apart. 
Intrusive dykes standing wall-like ridges, with bastioned towers their 
intersections, mark the approach the last major obstacle the route—the Pass 
Kourizo. This narrow gap through high sandstone hills barred long 
dune stretching across the northern entry, and mounting entailed using two 
lines sand channels. the pass itself saw our first petroglyphs and solitary 
Acacia. For about miles south the pass the track bordered rocky ground 
the east and soft sand stretching the west, and then reaches smooth rock 
plain only thinly masked with sand, and with large steep-sided sandstone hills 
rising sharply from very gently sloping pediments. The plain merges into the floor 
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corridor some twenty miles wide, bounded the sandstone hills 
the left hand and low broken scarp formed gently dipping sandstones the 
right. The floor broken only shallow wadis, draining west and marked 
scattered trees. The slopes towards them are scarcely perceptible but altimetric 
readings showed rise fall about 100 feet every mile. Southwards, the wadis 
are larger and better vegetated, and the Enneri Woudy supports distinct belt 


woodland. The plains are widely covered with volcanic ash, and rhyolites 


the volcanic cone Toussidé comes into sight the south-east and groups 
spectacular pinnacles rise sheer for 500 feet from small pediments the west 
side the corridor (see Plate 1). Seventeen days after leaving Tripoli turned 
east into the Enneri Zouarké and reached Zouar the following day. 

The main party continued Bardai the motor-track skirting the Trou 
Natron. Johnson and waited Zouar for week while our camels were being 
obtained, through the good offices the French commandant Captain Plenchant, 
from grazing grounds near Sherda. took the opportunity study the local 
area, especially the borders the Zouarké, here broad flat-floored valley, five 
miles wide, overlooked strong fault scarp the south-east side and with 
sandstone hills rising north towards Toussidé. the foot the scarp, small 
drainage channels are bordered layers material resembling crusts lateritic 
ironstone; fragments silty terraces rise forty feet above the floor the Zouarké 
several small tributary wadis. found cave about three miles north-east 
Zouar, near one the circular rough stone tombs common the Tibesti, 
containing pottery fragments and obsidian implements. archaeologist, Father 
Jean-Marie Stéve was staying Zouar, member party led Monsieur 
Petit who has been making prolonged study the ethnic history the 
and brought the cave his notice. 

The route followed celebrated the fall the Bastille dining 
traditional manner with the local gentry and French garrison, left Zouar the 
following day with seven camels, Barkah Tok-Tok our goumier (official guide), and 
two camel-men. crossed the Plateau Daski Sherda, with its Turkish fort 
and excellent guelta (water-hole) and first made towards the well-wooded 
Dohoské where there are reported the only cave paintings western 
But they remain, far know, unseen Europeans; saw 
petroglyphs there—and many baboons, but failed find any paintings. Having 
returned Sherda and encountered méhariste group 300 
few miles the south moved north the Enneri Kayougué 
crossed sandstone plateaus Goubone, climbed over the volcanic rocks the 
flanks Tarso Voon Soborom, reach Bardai the east-west 
depression, the most populous part Tibesti (Fig. 3). Based Bardai 
two expeditions, the first (with Major St. Aubyn) across older volcanics 
Aozou; the second, over crystalline schists Fochi. the return journey 
Zouar visited the calderas near Toussidé, climbed Toussidé itself and 
our way the Zouarké the Enneri Areun. Finally walked from Wour 
the crater Bégour collect mollusca. these journeys saw something 
the country underlain the main groups rocks that build western Tibesti, and 
were impressed the dominating influence lithology and rock structure 
the relief the mountains. 

The climate Tibesti the desert but not the dese 
Although the annual rainfall less than inch the north-east side, 
record, but scarcely credible, that fifteen inches rain fell Aozou three day 
May the south-western side the vegetation peculiarly Sudanic 
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the mean annual rainfall probably exceeds two inches the plateaus 
above 7000 feet, although there are records from which make reliable 
estimate, annual totals might approach five inches; experienced several showers 
and collected some forty species flowering plants there. The volcanic highlands 
form hydrographic centres from which wadis radiate and torrents descend from 

time time water the plains where rain may fall intervals years rather 
than months. Temperatures Zouar about 2400 feet vary between 75° and 
105° summer, 30° and 50° winter. higher altitudes, freezing 
temperatures must experienced quite commonly winter nights, but humidity 
very low Tibesti the winter months, and the absence water that season 
would imply that frost great importance agent weathering the 
present day. Throughout the expedition dew was recorded only two nights, 
both when were near the Mediterranean coast, and never the interior. 

Land forms the crystalline oldest rocks Tibesti are crystallines 
consisting mainly greyish schists and phyllites, with some quartz and other 
intrusives. They outcrop widely north-west Bardai between the northward 
projecting horns Tibesti. There are granites north-west Aozou but saw 
them only locally, the Yougou guelta, east Wour. The schists and phyllites 
are strongly folded and faulted directions between NE. and NNE., and they are 
believed belong the Pharusian For the most part they outcrop 
altitude 2000-3000 feet, but they have been uplifted the south side 
Toussidé, rising north from the Zouarké reach 6000 feet near Pic Botoum and 
8000 feet few miles east the Trou Natron.'4 The tilting the crystallines 
this area also affected the Palaeozoic sandstones overlying them. 

The unconformity the base the sandstones even one and the meta- 
morphic rocks were evidently planed down pre-Silurian times. surface 
corresponding rather closely with this ancient one has been exposed near the motor- 
track between the Enneris Ganoa and Oudingueur. Further north, large wadis 
follow the north-easterly strike, and the intervening ridges are finely dissected 
steep-sided ravines. The relief pattern very characteristic one, with bare 
slopes angles 25° 30°, rising general level 200 300 feet above the 
floors the wadis, and with short pediments their feet, most them sloping 
angles less than but some narrow embayments inclined more than 10°. 
Talus slopes are absent except where there have been local rock-falls. The ridges 
diminish height towards the north and are more widely spaced; wadis interlace 
and sand gathered into dune ridges running NNE. SSW. all very 
barren country, with few wells, and settlements very small and scattered. 

The drainage patterns the schists not correspond exactly with the strike 
the rocks. The for example, zig-zags north-west across country, 
following strike valley for few miles and then cutting across the grain the 
country towards the west before occupying another strike valley. More spectacular 
the course the Enneri Odri Ouadamé which cuts through crystalline highlands 
ten miles wide, north Bardai, tortuous gorge 300 feet deep, guided planes 
weakness the crystallines (see Fig. 6). The eastern border the highlands 
fault scarp, with sandstones both capping the scarp and let down the east, 
where pediment the scarp foot cuts across the fault with regard for the 
fracture.* similar gorge cuts through the crystallines seven miles the south, 
and three miles further south the Bardagué escapes from the Zoummeri gorge 
west Bardai. All three gaps are probably explained best supposing that the 


large Acheulean hand-axe made quartzite was found the surface the alluvial 
material which covers the pediment depth few feet. 
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drainage was some time the past superimposed strongly faulted and The 
eroded landscape from volcanic lavas and tuffs which remnants cap isolated 
sandstone hills further east; these lavas could early Tertiary age. 

Land forms the sandstones vary character from 
quartz-pebble conglomerates shaley beds and for the most part they consist 
yellow-brown and red-brown pebbly sandstones, weathering purplish-brown and 
black. Their age uncertain. Some fossil castes Harlania were found the base 
sandstone pinnacles, about thirty miles west Toussidé, where the rocks are 
believed early Palaeozoic, probably Silurian age. The sandstones building 


Schists 
Mesozoic sandstones 
Tertiary volcanics 
High terrace deposits 


wadis cutting across crystalline uplands further east (see Plate photographed 
map) levels 


the plateaus underlying the volcanic tarsos further east are also generally Far 
early Palaeozoic. North the main volcanic highlands, the other hand, few 
between Aozou and Bardai, found fossil wood, others have before us, derived 
from the sandstones. Our specimens, usually seems the case, were not 
much value for dating, and although specimen from Aozou has been thought 
Corsin Carboniferous's might indicate considerably older younger age: 
These younger sandstones are generally believed equivalent the 
sandstones; they dip westwards north Bardai and have probably been 
downfaulting. South the volcanic tarsos that sprawl across the 

from Toussidé Toon, the Palaeozoic sandstones dip gently south and 
towards the plains Sherda form shallow syncline pitching the wat 


the 
Fig. The country north Bardai, showing high terrace formations near Fochi and 
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The rocks are tilted angles about 1°, and since the gradients the wadi floors 
are gentler than this, the underlying schists are exposed the upper reaches and 
the wadis deepen and widen towards their heads. 
The sandstones, tougher and more resistant erosion than the schistose rocks, 
form slopes approaching the vertical above slopes about 30° 
Debasser was noted that the lowermost feet the sedimentaries consists 
well-bedded rocks including breccias, conglomerates and ripple-marked sand- 
stones, which break down more rapidly than the massive sandstones above (see 
Fig. 7). Lateral erosion the wadi floor maintains the steepness the slopes 
the crystallines and lowermost beds sandstones, and they are undercut vertical 
pillars rock collapse and thick layers peel off the upper walls the wadi. Boulder 
screes have accumulated locally; otherwise rock slopes are mantled with more 
than foot two talus. The sandstone cover towards the heads wadis 
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Fig. The oasis Debasser lies about miles NNE. Sherda the floor 
wadi that has cut through sandstones expose less resistant schists and phyllites 


miles north Zouar has been reduced isolated cap-rocks the highest 
levels, and the relief reminded tabular landscapes Cretaceous sandstones 
overlying granites, south-west Yola the Benue valley Nigeria. 

Fantastically eroded rocks the form pillars and vases, and blocks perched 
nd, few slender supports persist the edges sandstone scarps, shallow and deep 
and occasionally broken country the plateaus. Such features are 
the result chemical weathering; most cases would difficult 
sand-abrasion running water account for them, but they could have 
under hypothetical deep weathered layer long since stripped away. The 
parts the cliff-like walls wadis are commonly perforated pot-holes, 
ved erosion this process has without doubt been very important. Deep rock 


are best developed the floors narrow tributary canyons whgre storm- 
plunges the level the major wadi. Such pools are important sources 
water travellers, and petroglyphs are often found near them indicating their 
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value people the past. Rock pediments, generally sloping less than 3°, 
are very well developed sandstones near Bardai, the upper Zouarké and 
north-east Sherda. the heads pediments, low steps, like raised rock 
platforms beneath sea-cliffs, and covered with tough blackened flakes shaley 
material probably represent phase planation earlier than the current one. 


Tibesti and each associated with certain assemblage relief forms. The 
first phase gave the lavas Ourari between Aozou and Bardai; during the 
second, pale-coloured lavas were poured out form the great volcanic shields 
Toussidé, Voon and Toon; the third involved the building Toussidé and 
numerous smaller cones; the fourth comprises the current decadent 
(1) The older volcanics western Tibesti, consisting dark-coloured lavas and 
tuffs, overlie faulted sandstones dipping west between the Zoummeri and Aozou. 
They have been thoroughly dissected, and steep-sided residuals rise from the 
sandstones 3600 4000 feet, heights more than 6000 feet near Tirenno, 
These lavas once covered far wider area than now, and the wadis radiating from 
Tarso Ourari have probably been superimposed the surrounding sedimentary 
and crystalline rocks from lava cover, giving rise such features the Enneri Odri 
mentioned above. The lava hills have stepped profiles, with steep free- 


phonolite rising like pharos from sandstone base north-east Zoui. Isolated 
masses older lavas* probably form the hills protruding through younger volcanics 
south the Bardai-Zouar motor-track near Oudingueur. 

The great flat domes volcanic rock further south, consisting orange- 
buff rhyolites, are far less thoroughly dissected. order account for their 
wide extent and gentle slopes has been suggested that these flows are ignimbrites, 
extruded dusts very high temperature. While the earlier volcanoes persist 
residuals, rising from gently sloping erosion surface cut into sandstones which 
are probably earlier than Cretaceous, these lavas have fossilized surface high 
relief, and some the later flows least occupy valleys cut deeply into crystallines 
and sandstones. The rhyolites south Toussidé have flowed over crystalline 
escarpment east Pic Botoum descending from height 6000 feet the crest 
5000 feet the wadi floor where they spread south for several miles, like 
piedmont glacier fed from ice cap (see Fig. 4). evident that long period 
erosion intervened between the accumulation the lavas Ourari and 
south the Zoummeri. Although the general form the rhyolite tarsos simple 
and regular, detail they are cut closely-spaced long gullies radiating from 
calderas the centres the flat domes. The surface between the gullies has 
furrowed, pillowy character and pitted with caverns. the gully walls are 
undercut floodwater, columns and sheets rock subside collapse leave 
slabby walls defined the vertical joint systems. 

(3) The central craters Tarso Toon and Tarso Voon probably belong early 
episodes the third phase. They are both several miles diameter and should 
probably referred calderas. Both are drained gaps their northern 
rims. Further west, the crest Tarso Toussidé pierced three great holes 
(Fig. 5). They appear explosion craters, though the rise towards the rims 
gentle and the amount debris the vicinity not very great. The largest and 


sample from one these hills was examined Dr. Belshé the Geophysics 
Department Cambridge and found that the direction magnetism was the reverse 
the direction the earth’s magnetic field the area the present day. 


faces the lavas, and intervening slopes about The scenery diversified 
several pinnacles which the most striking the Pic Wobou, column 
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Sandstones and shales miles north-west Wour, dipping very gently the south-west, 
NE. SW. system jointing picked out erosion, possibly the north-easterly winds 
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isolated sandstone hill, capped with volcanic lavas, rises sharply from 
plains miles NNE. Bardai; looking SSE. from position Figure 
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Bégour crater, the middle lavas occupying the wide floor valley overlooked steep- 

sandstone hills. Samples sub-fossil mollusca were collected from the white deposits inside 
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Elephant, about feet high, inscribed block rhyolite. These petroglyphs 
found with many others near the Enneri Ganoa, off the 
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oldest the pits almost obscured the mass Toussidé volcano, whose 
summit over the western rim. has local name, its walls are more than 
few hundred feet high and are longer steep. first recognized the ancient 
caldera from air photographs. clearly older than the Trou Natron which 
intersects it, and the drainage pattern the Tarso radiates from the pre-Toussidé 
caldera rather than from the rim the Trou Natron. The latter, about 2000 
2500 feet deep and five miles diameter, has been described most travellers 
Tibesti (Plate 3). Less well-known but equally spectacular Doon Kidimi, pit 
about one mile diameter and thousand feet deep lying two miles the east. 
Toussidé volcano cone black lava, its base about 7500 feet, its slopes rising 
15° steeper summit cone reaching 10,700 feet. built radiating 

flows hyperalkaline rhyolite. The central portions the latest flows appear 
have collapsed their central portions and are bounded high lateral ridges 
large rough blocks. These can negotiated without much climbing skill, but they 
are very sharp and abrasive, damaging boots and knees. Presumably the partial 
filling the ancient caldera accompanied the building Toussidé, and since this 
infill intersected the Trou Natron, Toussidé must have existed some 
form before the creation the Trou (Fig. 4). 

addition these large features, numerous small craters and cones scattered 
throughout the region belong this third phase. The greatest proliferation, 
several scores craters, occupies 200 300 square miles the northern margin 
the Toussidé massif, midway between Wour and Bardai. Basaltic lavas were 
extruded from several these small craters and occupy valleys excavated schists 
sandstones earlier volcanics. South-east Bardai dark lavas flowed down 
valleys earlier cut into rhyolite tuffs, and proved more resistant than these. Now 
they stand ridges above the tuffs; the relief has been inverted. 

(4) There are records violent volcanism Tibesti recent centuries, 
and the most lively displays the present day are confined few acres the 
Soborom area west Tarso Voon where steam-jets, boiling mud pools and 
solfataras are surrounded chemical wasteland spatter cones and highly- 
coloured ash formations. the summit Toussidé, hot air and vapour escaping 
from cracks and vents the summit cone are welcome comforts the climber 
chilled drizzle cloudy day. Some the hot springs the Aozou area, 
associated with faults the crystallines, are led into storage basins which are 
useful for irrigation and delightful swimming pools. 

Pleistocene and Recent had hoped that sediments and erosion forms 
Tibesti might provide some information about climatic fluctuations, but 
suspect that much more evidence available the margins the massif and the 
Chad basin than amongst the mountains. Storm-water channels the floors 
the wadis are generally flanked low terraces, wooded places, and covered from 
time time storm-floods. saw for ourselves heavy shower Debasser, 
the rain runs quickly off the compact silty and gravelly surface the plateaus. 
After ten minutes heavy rain that occasion, the water had collected into 
streams that plunged over the cliffed sides the enneri and from our vantage point 
overlooking the oasis from 600 feet, saw tongue water creep down the rush- 
lined channel and spread over oasis gardens the consternation the villagers. 
Two days later, near Goubone, crossed wadis flowing strongly, and signs 
much greater discharge, several hundreds cubic feet per second, few hours 
The Enneri Areun strewn with the uprooted trees and debris flood 
1955 that did more damage than several years foraging camel-drivers and 


goats could accomplish. Recent floods have probably built the lowest terraces, but 
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there are others standing high above the channel floor and dissected that they 
would seem have been formed under conditions differing considerably from 
those the present day. This particularly true the Fochi area, north-west 
Bardai, where evenly bedded buff-coloured sediments rise heights more than 
100 feet above the wadi floors (Fig. 6). They are built dust and sand, much 
flaky, which appears volcanic origin and found organic remains 
them. Dalloni mentions lake deposits and terraces coarse material comparable 
heights above the floors the same enneris the volcanic area several miles 
further Similar formations, about feet thick, were seen the wadis 
north-east Zouar. Kayougué, north Sherda, the uppermost beds terraces 
reaching about the same height contained lithified tree roots and few specimens 
xerophytic mollusca. Palaeolithic implements are known have been found 
Tibesti the surface the tops such high terraces. 

From Wour walked east past the deserted palmerie Madigué the extinct 
crater Bégour order collect sub-fossil and fossil mollusca from the ring 
sediments the floor the crater. Mr. Sparks has identified some 
specimens collected from three horizons. They include small proportion land 
snails, the first time such snails have been described from Tibesti, the most common 
being Gastrocopta klunzingeri. All the species are tropical African and there 
representative European-Mediterranean fauna such those known from the 
Hoggar. Some water may still accumulate the floor Bégour crater from time 
time, but when these sediments accumulated the water-table the surrounding 
area must have been several feet higher than now have given lake deep the 
one that must have existed (Plate 4). 

more recent times, should make some mention the 
petroglyphs which are seen nearly every large wadi Tibesti. Quite 
commonly they were found levels the wadi sides where (had they existed the 
time) they would have been buried sediments building the terraces whose 
fragments persist nearby, and the petroglyphs, even the oldest, probably post-date 
the higher terraces. Several the best drawings elephant, giraffe and lyre- 
horned cattle are inscribed rather soft rhyolitic rock and difficult imagine 
such drawings surviving climatic episode any considerable humidity. 
greater Chad reached the southern edge Tibesti the last major humid phase 
the Pleistocene period, the animals mentioned were probably not uncommon 
its margins; but the rainfall Tibesti, the time, was not necéssarily very much 
greater than (Plates and 6.) 


The conclusions that can drawn from rapid reconnaissance this kind are 
limited. Evidently the relief Tibesti largely governed the lithology, 
volcanism has played very important part the evolution the landscape. 
Erosion running water sporadically active the present time and was probably 
much more important times during the Pleistocene. But many features have 
much longer history. The crystalline floor which the thick beds sandstone 
accumulated still exerts influence the relief; the Mesozoic sandstones were 
faulted, tilted and planed-off long before the extrusion the earlier volcanic 
lavas, and then followed long and important period erosion, probably later 
Tertiary times, before the great rhyolitic tarsos were built and the spectacular 
craters and calderas explosively formed. Much the coarser debris resulting 
from the successive periods erosion was probably carried into the subsiding 
Chad basin running water; the winds have carried away the dust, they 
continue transport it, south-west the Guinea lands; the coarser sand has gone 
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towards the building the dune fields Bilma and latterly the small dune fields 
south Sherda. Since the major phase volcanism there have been periods with 
greater rainfall and erosion than present, but likely that the major relief 
forms date from early Tertiary times, and that the latest climatic oscillations have 
played relatively minor part shaping the highlands. Their traces are more 
evident the surrounding plains and the Chad basin. 


Acknowledgement.—I would like express thanks the Directorate Military 


Survey, War Office and Air Ministry, through whose good offices the Expedition 
obtained copies the excellent air photographs, scale flown 
the Institut Geographique Nationale Paris. 
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Afternoon Meeting, October 1958 
Before the paper the CHAIRMAN (Dr. Sandford) said: have much pleasure 


introducing Mr. Grove who geographer Cambridge will known readers 


the for paper published recently the alignment sand dunes 
Nigeria which gives rise problems particular interest. 1957 took part 
expedition Tibesti led Dr. Akester, and will describe the geomorphology 
parts you this evening. 


Mr. Grove then read his paper 


The would like first all ask Mr. Ronald Savigear speak, because 
has couple slides show which have some bearing what have been 
earing. 
Mr. (Dept. Geography, University Sheffield): was visiting Air 
the same time Mr. Grove was Tibesti with the Cambridge Expedition. did not 
make such intensive investigation that massif Mr. Grove and his colleagues 
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appear have done Tibesti. was interested Air mountainous region the 
desert and went there obtain precise measurements certain selected land forms, 
particularly hill and valley slopes the more arid areas the eastern side the 
massif. result this work now incline the opinion that forms two distinct 
characteristics can identified the one hand there are relict land forms, and the 
other there are those whose outlines arise from the effects current processes. There 
are not many opportunities seeing such processes work but one occasion did 
see something the nature stream-flood and sheet-flood. There are few first 
hand observations these processes that when Mr. Grove kindly asked would 
care show any slides seemed that could most usefully illustrate what the 
effects this particular fall rain were like. 

The first the two slides shows the effect stream-flood road Agadés. The 
stream itself has the appearance mountain torrent. about six feet wide and 
some two feet deep. highly turbulent and erosive and, apart from the turbidity due 
the suspension load, some large waste fragments produced the dissection the 
road surface have been caught the camera the course movement. 

The second slide illustrates the extent the water sheets which collected the 
sandy plain around the town. All the water was absorbed into the surface within about 
quarter hour the ending the heaviest rain but, until then, its mode move- 
ment was not the form had expected. Where flow could observed assumed 
braided pattern and turbulence occurred. 

lies the northern Sahel and not the true desert but the effects approxi- 
mately one and half centimetres rain falling ten fifteen minutes were most 
interesting. was able observe the result rain falling surface coarse 
which there were occasional large waste fragments and tufts vegetation. For the 
first three four minutes the water was entirely absorbed. After that began 
accumulate and then flow the direction the surface slope braiding, anastomo- 
sing and causing corrasion moved linearly between the larger waste fragments 
vegetation clumps. Raindrop impact was clearly some importance putting grains 
into suspension and forcing others saltate. Since all the pediment surfaces saw 
West Africa were mantled with waste fragments varying sizes and/or vegetation 
clumps find difficult, after this experience, appreciate how the movement 
water such surfaces can non-erosive since larger fragments rock waste 
vegetation will always tend concentrate into channels where corrasion will occur. 

was very pleased hear Mr. Grove observe that the scenery Tibesti varied 
according lithology and structure, since this was own impression Air, though 
there are extensive surfaces the course dissection. thinking now the fact 
that the sandstone-shale country the valley sides have structural benches, whereas 
granitic rocks there are cliffs and talus slopes large boulders. less massive 
rock types smoothly convex-concave forms occur. This, however, brings the 
problem relict forms. Although the sandstones, which form cuestas, the escarp- 
ment slopes possess structural benches the dip-slopes may often dissected into 
smoothly convex-concave outlines. The forms the escarpment seem have arisen 
from the effects current dissection stream flood; the smoothly convex-concave 
outlines look like relict features and have outlines comparable those saw one 
Mr. Grove’s slides. The particularly interesting point whether the smoothly convex- 
concave forms that occur non-massive rocks are also relict forms. not think 
myself that they are, but believe with Mr. Grove that, apart from certain relict forms 
such have described and the surfaces which have only mentioned, much the 
scenery desert mountains closely related geology. should like say that 
have greatly enjoyed Mr. Grove’s lecture this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Savage here; was geologist three-man expedition 
which went Erdi and Ennedi the east the country which Mr. Grove has 
described this afternoon. 

Dr. (Dept. Geology, University Bristol): have been very 
interested hear Mr. Grove’s account western Tibesti was geologist with the 
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British Ennedi Expedition which 1957 spent short time eastern Tibesti, and the 
two areas are comparable. have seen tonight photographs wadi terraces which 
appear similar those the Gouro tuffs eastern Tibesti, and should 
interested know Mr. Grove found any fossils these beds which enable cor- 
relation made. Regarding the sandstones, Mr. Grove has described Palaeozoic 
sandstones which appear again eastern Tibesti and are known extend far the 
Erdi where Sandford has described limestone band near the top the sandstones. 
That limestone band now known occur eastern Tibesti and the stratigraphical 
succession poor fossils forms useful marker band. should interested 
know Mr. Grove found western Tibesti. 

can usefully contribute, since have not myself visited although had hoped 
accompany the expedition whose travels Mr. Grove has described. Perhaps, how- 
ever, might raise point comparison with the country further east around the Gilf 
Kebir and Uweinat which, like our Chairman, did visit some time ago. would like 
ask Mr. Grove, for instance, whether around saw any flat-topped relict 
plateaus comparable with the Gilf Kebir; features which might comprise surviving 
fragments former higher level and widespread land surface erosional origin. 
remember suggesting many years ago that the Gilf Kebir had every appearance 
being surviving fragment such former high-level surface, and wondering whether 
other recognizable fragments might found in, for instance, the Jef-Jef, the Erdi hills, 
and perhaps further west towards Tibesti. Since that time the concept very far-flung 
ancient erosion-surfaces Africa has been strongly developed Dr. Dixey and Pro- 
fessor Lester King, and wondered while listening Mr. Grove whether saw any 
features the Tibesti area suggestive such surfaces. second point that has for 
long interested greatly the evolution slopes this arid environment, and was 
particularly intrigued see the lecturer’s picture water running off the top 
sandstone plateau plunge down the cliffs waterfalls the wadi floor. can 
remember the Gilf Kebir puzzling over what would happen any rain that might 
fall its extremely flat, undissected and apparently permeable sandstone surface. 
The the cliffs there seemed wholly unmarked water-flows and con- 
sidered possible that any rain that did occasionally fall might habitually soak away 
downwards through the sandstones reappear seepages the cliff base. this did 
indeed happen, the concentration moisture the cliff base might produce there 
concentration weathering that would help explain the steepness the cliffs and 
the maintenance the remarkably sharp and angular break slope between them and 
the desert floor. somewhat similar idea has recently been advanced paper the 
Geological Magazine explain comparable features the Sudan. would, therefore, 
like ask Mr. Grove whether, having been fortunate enough experience sub- 
stantial rainfall Tibesti, saw any signs moisture seeping out the cliff-base 
well cascading over the top? There are many further interesting questions that 
arise, but must not take more than fair share time, and will confine myself 
those two points. 

Dr. ARKELL (Department Egyptology, University College London): was 
archaeologist the British Ennedi Expedition, which Dr. Savage was the geologist. 
archaeologist has perhaps little right comment matters which are largely 
geological; but have been most interested the pictures the wonderful moun- 
tainous area which lies just west where our expedition worked. came down 
across the desert Wanyanga (Ounianga Kebir) and spent month the lake there. 
Wanyanga lies between Tibesti and Ennedi. While there, made dash out 
Gouro, which just within sight Emi-Koussi, the high crater the south end 
Tibesti. the way Gouro crossed the track former large torrential river, 
which had carried coarse gravel large larger than fist—large enough trouble 
our Land-Rovers considerably. number the pebbles were porphyry volcanic 
origin, and Dr. Savage said they must have come from Tibesti.. Presumably this great 
torrent was Quaternary age, but course Dr. Savage can tell you more about that 
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GEOMORPHOLOGY THE TIBESTI REGION 
than can. This now dry river ran eastwards the direction Sueika. was the 
only one actually saw; but feel sure that there are others, and that they indicate 
considerable change climate. too the traces lake which observed 
Gouro. particular interest was Neolithic sites, and found several such (late 
Neolithic) sites situated what must have been the south-eastern shore consider- 
able lake when they were inhabited not more than 5000 years ago. Now all that left 
the lake are two small pools the north end and extensive area between, from 
which all the desiccated lake beds have been blown away wind erosion except for 
some hummocks resembling fossilized sea-lions, similar those one the pictures 
Mr. Grove showed us. 

found exactly similar conditions Wanyanga where had more time for 
observation. There found three Neolithic sites, all 125 feet above the level the 
lake today. There were small traces also places lake beds good deal higher still. 
have doubt that when these Neolithic settlements started, they were placed the 
edge the lake, for there reason think that primitive man was any less lazy 
then than now, that went any further for his drinking water than had to. The 
evidence thus from Wanyanga indicates that during the last years the lake 
level has fallen 125 ft. The lake too now all salt; but found those Neolithic 
sites remains fish, crocodile, etc., showing that the lake was then not all fresh, 
there was some fresh water the vicinity. our way home, also made dash 
from Kufra Eghei Zumma north-eastern Tibesti, examine the amazon-stone 
quarries there. Near them, found number important petroglyphs animals 
that are all now extinct that area. general, found definite evidence con- 
siderable recent desiccation. Thank you very much, Mr. Grove, for most interesting 
lecture. 

The have had interesting contributions this paper and would 
not wish take your time now, except briefly make two three points. First, was 
delighted hear Mr. Grove give everything plenty time far development 
relief was concerned. spoke the early volcanics being Eocene something 
that sort, and led stages the late Quaternary. That very welcome, 
because think these circumstances, certainly other parts the region, call for 
plenty time, not the assumption that everything happened late Tertiary Recent 
times. Another point gave great cheer, namely that spoke the climate even 
the Quaternary being wetter, doubt, but perhaps not much more than that. think 
that salutary because there are people who, speak, turn the tap when comes 
the Pleistocene Africa, and have visions incessant downpours the higher 
ground. have always thought that was rather unnecessary, and comforting 
hear Mr. Grove say that he, inference, does not think happened. Lastly, must 
remember that changes rainfall Tibesti involve questions static water levels, 
and some this Hall know well the years that have gone those studies the 
Libyan Desert whole. run-off and water levels rise the highlands, likely 
that the effect will transmitted underground affect the hydrostatic contours 
great deal the Libyan desert. will ask Mr. Grove reply the discussion. 

Mr. Grove: Mr. Savigear has pointed out that the storm-water photographed 
was moving mainly rills and with threads high velocity the sheet flow. Traces 
left the sandy surfaces pediments Tibesti indicate that water there moves 
that way, and air photographs show pediments covered with the shallow channels 
streams and rills, rather than being smooth. north-west Tibesti found thick 
terrace formations which could conceivably have accumulated lakes, but nothing 
comparable with the fishbones and other remains such Dr. Savage mentions 
occurring the south-east. have been unable trace any obstacle that could have 
blocked the northern valleys give lakes. The lake deposits south-east Tibesti are 
altitudes about thousand feet; that is, levels comparable those greater 
Lake Chad those north-west Tibesti are about thousand feet higher, and 
unlikely that they were connected with any greater lake. saw limestones the 
top the Palaeozoics, but that does not necessarily mean they were not there. 
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WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE WESTERN DISCUSSION 


hesitate correlate surfaces Tibesti with erosion surfaces the Gilf Kebir and 
elsewhere. suspect that some though not all these flat surfaces and the flat tops 
residuals are controlled weak shaly beds, which are not uncommon the sand- 
stones. Air photographs may help one make correlations and take into account 
other factors well height. want stress the value air photographs, because 
think they are extraordinarily helpful country this kind and expedition like 
this). With regard Professor Peel’s comment: did not notice any seepage water 
the bottom steep slopes. Just before the storm mentioned had climbed 600 
feet the side wadi and, having arranged rendezvous, were not anxious 
return the bottom see what was going there. Most the wadis the region 
are floored with sand, that water could away without appearing the 
surface. 

Before concluding would like thank Dr. Akester for inviting come the 
expedition, Philip Johnson congenial fellow-traveller, and Major St. Aubyn 
charge the admirable Army contingent. Professor Peel and Dr. Sandford gave 
valuable advice; Mr. Ian Mumford and others helped greatly with maps and air 
photographs. Finally should mention General Marshall-Cornwall; his word was 
largely responsible for obtaining the assistance the Army Tripoli which the 
expedition much depended. 

The need not detain you longer than express formal vote thanks 
Mr. Grove for his paper and for his answers the questions. 
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And empty orchards and wide open fields, 
And robin solos deserted woods, 

And chimney smoke, and starry candlelight, 
And far-off fields, and distance like the past. 
Kendon: The Looker-on 


MAPPING relief facets, and their interpretation the light accepted 
morphological concepts, makes possible the reconstruction distinct stages 
the evolution the physical landscape. Once logical sequence has been estab- 
lished becomes possible, second step, draw maps distinguishing the 
the various facets. Similarly historical geography the field evidence, 
mented documentary evidence, permits the reconstruction stages the 
evolution the human landscape; but the second step has not generally been 
Professor Ogilvie his presidential address the Institute British 
Geographers 1952 drew attention this fact—that most work historical 
geography had led the reconstruction the human landscape was 
given period, including many elements that had subsequently 
made plea that addition “the methods historical geography applied 
simultaneously the entire human imprint within selected area that the 
elements may classified tentatively belonging successive stages 
time.” The period map much integral part the methods historical 
geography the elucidation denudation stages geomorphology, the recon- 
struction vanished boundaries being often the only method dating elements 
the cultural landscape. For small area, however, the type final map Professor 
Ogilvie envisaged can constructed and two parishes north-west Sussex have 
been chosen example. 

The parishes are South Harting and Rogate. Both have their greatest dimensions 
from north and south, and together form strip country extending from the 
Sussex-Surrey boundary the dip-slope the South Downs. the west they 
bound Hampshire. They lie right angles the geological strike the western 
Weald and therefore embrace number different formations (Fig. 1). these, 
both the Chalk and the Hythe Beds are scarp formers, but also significant the 
scarp-foot bench made the Upper Greensand outcrop (Figs. and 2). The soils 
also have close relation with the geological outcrops, and range from heavy clays 
the Weald Clay light sands the Folkestone Beds. The attributes these 
soils have been discussed elsewhere,? but important note that today, despite 
wide differences character, well-grown timber found all. likely, 
therefore, that the original vegetation the parishes was forest, and consequently 
wherever there down, heath, field, there element dated. Where 
woods are present today asked whether they have existed time out 
mind (although modified pasturing and felling) whether they are the result 
regeneration, and spread over abandoned land. 

the original woodland the first clearances were made the lighter soils. 
The Upper Chalk and Middle Chalk outcrops have ancient field systems, tumuli 
and terrace ways (Plate Fig. 3). Torberry Hill encampment that proved 
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excavation Iron Age AB.3 Much the Chalk dip-slope must have been 
cleared B.c. the Weald Clay, contrast, clearance was still progress 
Elizabethan times. The human landscape the parishes has thus grown over some 
three four thousand years, and bears many traces from each period this 
long development. Its complexity may best unravelled turning first the 
modern map (Figs. and based the Ordnance Survey 1:25,000, dated 1948). 


The parishes 1948 

settlement the two parishes not that normally associated 
with the Chalk escarpment (Fig. 4). true that the large nucleated village 
South Harting (44)4 with church, sited the Upper Greensand bench, but 
addition the same morphological feature bears two large hamlets, East Harting (64) 
and West Harting (32) plus many isolated farms such Upperton (26), Hill Ash(25) 
and Hurst The two contiguous outcrops are more thinly settled. The 
Chalk dip-slopes bear number isolated farmsteads including Hucksholt (51) 
and Eckenfield (50), deriving their water supply from deep and the large 
mansion Park (52). The settlement the Gault tends industrial 
rather than agricultural since brick works are present and, combined with 
the railway station, are the raison d’étre the hamlet Nyewood (68). The outcrop 
the Folkestone Beds has little settlement save for few isolated farmsteads, for 
instance Ryfield (21) and Sandylands (70), separated wide stretch common. 
the southern edge the common stands Downpark House (23). Beyond the 
Folkestone Beds, the outcrop the Sandgate and Bargate Beds, the pattern 
continues one dispersal, though the farms, such Wenham (11), are 
more numerous. addition, however, the same outcrop sited Rogate 
(84) with the parish church, and the hamlet The isolated 


with the occasional cottage, spread the lower dip-slopes the 


Hythe Beds, but the upper dip-slopes are virtually devoid settlement save for 


ribbon development along the road the north-west 


parish. Contained the Hythe Bed outcrops, the Weald Clay has similarly few 
farmsteads such Combelands and this pattern also maintained 


the northern salient Rogate Little Langley (92). 


Land land use shown the 1:25,000 map closely reflects the settle- 
described above (Fig. 5). the downs, Park mansion, the large 
from which derived its name, and with the isolated farms are the cultivated 
There are two areas once open downland, Harting Down and West 
Down, but both are partly overgrown with wood. The remainder the 
dip-slope taken with the occasional copse; for example, Stubbs Copse 
the county boundary, and the second park, Ladyholt. the downs, the 
Greensand bench, predominantly farmland with few copses, and little 
steep slopes, Torberry and the escarpment. The amount 
increases the Gault, with one very large area Nyewood the 
Farm land the Folkestone Beds found the east and the 
separated Wenham Downpark Common. There Down Park, qua 
but two small parks exist the west the northern and southern extremities 
the outcrop. The pattern the Sandgate and Bargate outcrop similar that 
the Upper Greensand—almost completely farmland, reflecting the high value 
its soils, with one park addition. the upper dip-slopes the Hythe Beds 
this farmland replaced, along sharp boundary, heath and wood, and this 
indeed the main theme for the whole north Rogate, relieved only the Weald 
Clay farmlands. 


| 

all 


Comparison with 1813 

comparison the settlement shown the 1:25,000 and that 
1813 shown the Edition one inch one mile, shows that there has 
been comparatively little addition the interval one hundred and forty-five 
years (Fig. 4). Ringed sites Figure are post-1813. the Chalk there has been 
change all, whilst the Upper Greensand there has been little more than 
some quite recent growth South Harting. contrast, the Gault outcrop there 
was 1813 settlement Nyewood; both the brickyard, and the railway 
course, postdate the Edition. remarkable that the other area greatest 
change the main sandy formation, along the London road the Hythe Beds, 
for the ribbon development there also quite recent. this, Rogate parish 
merely small example widespread change taste for the beauties heath- 
lands. Cobbett’s expression his views such heaths, almost contemporaneous 
with the rst Edition, well known. 


The outcrop the other loamy formation, the Sandgate and Bargate Beds, 


seen little additional settlement the Upper Greensand, but there has been 
some extension along the heath boundary the dip-slope the Hythe Beds. 
noted that not all the change has been additional settlement. Two farms 
have quite Caseys Farm east East Harting the Upper Greensand 
(the name survives Caseys Copse, Fig. 5); Bucks Farm, mile west 
(the name survives Bucks Lane). 

little change the pattern communications 


from 1813 1948 there settlement (Fig. 6). The ribbon development 


along the London road has given rise growth service roads. The main road 
through Rogate (to Petersfield) has been straightened (Plate and, 
the other hand, the road the escarpment from South Harting has been 
number turns improve the gradient, for the climb steep one. The straight- 


ened Petersfield road was originally toll road, and the toll cottage part the 


post-1813 settlement Maidenmarsh (8). the same time number old roads 
the downs have degenerated into footpaths. The only other significant 
addition the 1813 map are the railways. The chief loss since 1813 the trans- 
verse road from West Harting the scarp-foot road, and the old London road 
the north. The latter was already the road” 1803.7 other words the vast 
majority the roads the two parishes, with course changes importance and 
metalling, date from before 181 

Land major changes land utilization have taken place the north 
the parishes (Fig. 7). Coldharbour Wood and the Vineyard have 
both been planted since that date, and small enclosure has been made Weaver 
Down All three northern parks are likewise comparatively new, and 
course are the gardens the houses the London Road. These areas are left 
white Figures and 12, the youngest elements the landscape. Harting Combe 
and part Weaver Down are also treated new elements, but for different 
reason. They were originally oak woodland and common land used for hog pasture 
not only the men Rogate but also those Harting and Attempts 
were made Sir Edward Caryll the sixteenth century enclose them, without 
avail his labourers did enfence and enclose same day the post rayles and 
banks were cut and thrown down night privilie whereupon remained without 

The ultimate clearance much the woodland seems have been due 
large iron furnace established the combe, 1588, and worked conjunction with 
hammer near Downpark. The latter has left little trace but the ore pits and pond 
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the furnace are part the detail the landscape Harting Combe. This use 
the timber for iron production led inquiry, and various witnesses testified 
that they had cut wood for charcoal both New Wood (Nyewood) and Harting 
Combe. Thomas Chase had been thus employed for two years: sayeth that 
hath felled and cut pieces the compass these two years now last past 
Harting Combe and New Wood aforesaid great deal wood for the use the 
ironworks aforesaid, but what oaken timber hath cut pieces for coal the 
use the said ironworks does not remember, 

Regeneration the woodland was prevented grazing and ruthless fern- 
cutting. such their cutting ferns doth cutt and destroy all the young 
shootes and spring these trees, oak, other beech and all other sorts which 
could and would spring and grow those hangers and old woods, soe them 
cut and mowed summer autumn without any moderation and 
where they further claim power burn heath though they burn and destroy 
thousands This burning the heath was also factor the clearance 
and reported court rolls, for example that for May 1405 
Hartingcombe erat combusta.” The net result was heath instead forest. 
Combe and Fyning Wood were formerly great woods, wherein the tenants East 
Harting, South Harting, and West Harting had free commonage for and 
mast and feed for all their hogs and swine little and great, and that some the 
bordering inhabitants Rake and Terwick had like liberty for their hogs 
and swine for mastage and feeding long they contained great woods were 
not nor could any commodious feed pasture for great cattle sheep, but the 
pastures and those woods were small validity, and that the said 
inhabitants Rogate, Rake now the said woods being cut down and the 
soil cleared trees receive, perceive and take more profit, and benefit and 


the herbage and feeding than they did their own particular shares make and 


pannage and feed while the said woods were standing 

Harting Combe therefore treated new element since the discontinuance 
the commoning practices has led the reappearance woodland, planted and 
self-sown. Figure left white, element dating from 1813, whereas those 
areas the Hythe Beds where heath remains are shown with the second depth 
shading, owing their present character the period 1400-1632, when they were 
cleared. large part the combe indeed returning woodland cover, pre- 
sumably similar that once bore, but after interval several hundred years. 
exception Durford Wood which appears have remained well wooded 
throughout, for listed woodland the possession Durford Abbey 
and still woodland the 1813 map. Similar reversion woodland 
taking place Harting Down and West Harting Down (Plate 1), and the slope 
Torberry Hill. These changes involve areas former grazing land, but changes 
also occurred farmlands. considerable area improved land the south 
Wenham Heath, and smaller area within the heath, have relapsed since. 
the other hand, there has been some land improvement the enclosure Hale 
Common and along the heath boundary the north the main arable 
belt Rogate. 


Changes the landscape from 1632 1813 

The next period selected convenient stage 1632—the selection this 
date due availability materials. From ledger book from maps 
1632, 1652'7 and well from wealth manuscripts, has 
proved possible attempt reconstruction the landscape that time (Fig. 
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trace open field north the Rother, and the references fields are generally 
separately held crofts. 

The open fields below the downs not appear have been divisions one 
large open field but rather permanently fenced hedged entities. The 
for this follows: there use the term furlong; the use 
“hamme,” derived from the Middle English indicating 
the use the name “garston,” indicating grass enclosure paddock4°; the 
frequent reference the Durford chartulary stiles, e.g. Barnstigel, 
Barnstanstigel. Some these fields have survived today with essential 
boundary, but they were undoubtedly divided into strips; the word frequently 
used description these strips was This pattern many 


Fig. 10. Reconstruction field system part Harting 1400 


fields divided into strips and associated with rather dispersed settlement 
similarities that Kent, stimulating similarity view Joliffe’s work 
Jutish settlemént south-east has also some parallels the Chiltem 
landscape, depicted the records the manors the Abbey St. 
contrast, West Harting Field above the downs seems have approached mort 
closely the generalized concept open field agriculture, since was divided into 
number furlongs; Hoddeston furlong (now Hudsons), Middle furlong and 
The picture which emerges therefore the rather extraordinary ont 
large open field, the downs and far from the present settlements, with 
smaller fields, but still divided into strips, the scarp-foot bench. Even the 
downs, however, there were smaller fields: Holecombe, Akermanover, Eckenfield, 
Mayndonden (Maindown), and for the first two these there evidence 

The third element the scene 1400 was the demesne. This was partly 
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solidated block near the manor house, and partly scattered some the fields 
The demesne 1350, from details the close roll that date, appears 
have been both larger and more scattered. 

Despite the differences the field system the distribution farmlands never- 
theless almost the same 1400 1632, showing definite selection the 
scarp-foot bench and the Rother valley. Almost identical with 1632 the distri- 
bution common pastures and meadows. Along the obsequent tributaries the 
Rother ran the meadows, some with names that have survived until today, whilst 
the woods East Harting Holt, Nyewood and Harting Combe were agisted for 
pannage. The main change which occurred the period was the decay the strip 
system. Strips were still being 1562, for the court roll that year there 
are references East Clay and also Sandhill (on the Folkestone 
Beds the east Wenham 1632 the strips had gone, and the 
embellishment the map that year notes common lands lie commonly 
dispersed the fields the manor which were formerly common fields lying open 
and unsevered and intermingled with other men’s 

The actual end appears therefore have come the interval but 
presumably the system had been decaying for some time previously, and with 
went many vestiges the manorial administration. The ledger book 1632 
entitled ledger book the Manor West Harting,” but was longer the 
manor the medieval sense. Even the thirteenth century the term manor was 
applied wide range estates, and the manor Harting must always have long 
shown many differences from the generalized concept The Dur- 
ford chartulary, for example, shows that considerable number minor land- 
holders Harting were able alienate their lands, whilst Rogate there were 
many holdings severalty. Nevertheless the court rolls and the compotus rolls 
1400 show that manorial system was existence, although decay. Labour 
dues had been performed the villeins the manor49; heriots were still exacted 
the death the landholders; the manorial court still functioned, collecting fines 
for trespass the commons during the stinted period, ordering the repair 
cottages, and dealing with inheritance. 1400, however, some men held more 
than one virgate, and subsequent documents the names families originally 
villein status occur yeoman class.5° 

These changes social standing did not lead immediately any change the 
area cultivated land. The period 1400-1632 appears have therefore little 
expression the landscape today save three areas: Downpark, Torberry, and 
Nyewood. The first reference the park 1332, when was known Tulle- 
1350 named Nether Park. The identification Tullecombe 
with Nether Park made possible reference the water situated the 
obsequent Crundall Downpark lay along the stream, largely the 
Gault, and extending from Harting Pond (which provided the power for Park 
Mill) towards Nyewood. Indeed must have extended almost Nyewood since, 
during the reign Henry VI, Downpark was described being 440 acres, whilst 
Chalcroft was then acres, only part which remained 1632.54 1588 the 
park was divided into various enclosures and rented farmers, but the park 
character still plainly seen the map 1622.55 large house stood near 
Parlour Copse (Fig. 2). Pottery found during excavation shows the house was 
occupation during the twelfth the seventeenth centuries. 

Nyewood, which there are numerous references dealing with pannage and 
trespass, suffered reduction over long period time. was largely within East 
Harting since the inhabitants that tithing paid special rent called 
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sylver,” probably old pannage must also originally have 
across the Rogate boundary, where vestige now remains. There are 
details are given acre croft Nyewood, Rogate. Only one acre 
the twenty-two listed wood. Elizabeth’s reign the southern end was 
cleared and there description “mill marsh lately taken out 
Furthermore, already noted, demands were made Nyewood for fuel for 
hammer. The latter must have survived for long period after the inquiry 
for given address final evidence for the former extent 
Nyewood there contrast between the field pattern either side the Rogat 
parish boundary. The fields are regular the south, irregular the north. 
would seem that the clearance was completed earlier Rogate, and later, with som 
formal agreement, Harting. The wood which remains Harting and 
called the Severalls, indicative some agreement over the pannage and 
rights. 

Thus large part the Gault outcrop was park woodland. The names 
men most frequently recorded for infringing the commoning practice 
Chalcroft and Downpark the reigns Henry and Henry include: 
Upton; Hawbeden. survives the name mead the eastern 
Harting. Upton site 26, perched the edge the Upper Greensand 
close Chalcroft. Hawbeden the old form Habin (76). These 
sites may well give some approximate indication the former extent the park 
woodland area. The areas clearance “disparking” during the period 1400 
1632 are shown with the second grade shading (Fig. 12). Similarly 
Torberry Hill. 1399 appears have been common pasture, for fines 
recorded for the trespass less than 737 sheep during the stinted 
the reign Philip and Mary the hill was arable and the 1632 map 
into The interval also saw the end the monastic 
ment Rogate, Durford Abbey. The suppression had little direct effect upon 
landscape, The abbey site was occupied farmhouse and the 
lands dispersed. the time the suppression, Durford possessed 300 sheep," 
and had been named previously the 1315 Florentine list wool 
This corroborates other evidence for strong pastoral element the agricultur 
the parishes. 


Pre-1400 

Despite the large acreages land which owe their present form the 
events, can seen that large part the landscape the two parishes 
greater antiquity (Fig. 11). For the period before 1400, however, although there 
extant number country-wide surveys which the two parishes are mentioned, 
the detailed local material (with the local exception the Durford 
meagre. This makes necessary some change method. Instead 
the landscape for given date order see which elements have survived, 
proposed consider separately those elements the landscape which date from 
before 1400. 


These are: the Chalk, two areas down, Park, and the cultivated 


around West Harting Down; the Upper Greensand outcrop, and surviving 
Nyewood; the Folkestone Beds, Wenham Heath, Ryfield, Mizzards and 
Hill; the Rother Valley lands; Combelands; Langley. 

The Chalk.—Up Park was certainly existence 1279 and 
was granted Henry Husee John Fitzalan during the earlier pat 
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the thirteenth century. thus shown (Fig. 12) dating from the period 
1400. The cultivated land and downland the Chalk presents rather more 
difficult problem. Arable cultivation took place the downs 1350 and, indeed, 
most the fields existing today appear have been cultivated then. Sheep 
pasture and number sheepfolds were also present. Repairs the sheepfold 
Eckenfield are listed the compotus and the same fold listed the 
1350 but there was demesne arable there well. Eckenfield Farm 
(50) may thus have commenced sheepfold. Hucksholt (51) had possibly 
similar origin. Its alternative name was Gobies. Julian Gobie appears the 
famous poll tax Richard under East the holt was East Harting 
Holt and lies the divide between East and West Harting. Robert Gobie was 
sufficiently affluent joint owner cart and three horses requisitioned for 
Edward Holt is, course, non-habitative name and possible 
sequence land use therefore: woodland, followed clearance for pasture, and 
ultimately the foundation new farm which passed into the hands the Gobie 
family. There are references other small areas farmland with Holt names 
the northern part Lady Holt that have also disappeared. contrast, however, 
Hudson’s, originally Hoddeston, habitative name and “Hodston” Farm 
existed least until 16867° but has subsequently disappeared. Castle Farm (47) 
also had predecessor since cottage Rowborrow mentioned 1399.7! 
There also lost habitative name Rowborrow, 
however, probably means rough uncultivated hill. general, therefore, 
would appear that the arable fields have long existed this part Harting parish, 
and that there has been extension the expense wood and down from 
nucleus cleared land the Hudson’s area. The woods which remain some 
the deeper valleys the steeper slopes, Stubbs Copse73 Harehurst, are 
possibly descendants the original woodland cover. Harehurst mentioned 
the Durford chartulary the thirteenth century and very likely that the woods 
here are very ancient.74 The only other possibility would appear clearance 
prehistoric times and subsequent recolonization wood. The known areas 
prehistoric cultivation, indicated ancient field systems are, however, mainly 
the flatter downland. Figure the Hucksholt area therefore shown post- 
Conquest whilst the woods are shown the oldest element the landscape. The 
open down owes its original clearance presumably prehistoric times. view 
the and the “ham” names and since was Hartingfield,” the area 
around Hudson’s regarded pre-Norman Conquest clearance. 

The Upper Domesday return for Harting (inclusive Rogate) 
records plough teams. presumed that number were work the 
Chalk, but the Gault, the Hythe Beds and the Folkestone Beds are still largely 
non-arable when first distinguishable the records. The majority these teams 
were therefore work the Upper Greensand and along the Rother Valley. 
Sixty-four plough teams represent very considerable arable acreage and there 
can little doubt that these two areas must have been almost completely cleared. 
There some confirmation this the nonae rolls 1334 which Harting 
emerges corn growing parish,75 whilst Rogate, which fell large part 
the heath and waste lands, has greater emphasis pastoral products. the 
time the Norman Conquest the Upper Greensand was thus largely cleared land. 
The “ing” name itself direct evidence; part least had been cleared for 
centuries. The problem estimate the extent which the Saxons occupied 
already cleared land, and the amount clearance they themselves performed. 
Included the gifts Durford Abbey the time its formation was “rede land” 
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(presumably ridded cleared land) and this appears have extended from nea 
South Harting and Pays Farm (41) down the Upper Greensand escarpment 
towards Nyewood. Furthermore, the chartulary two other fields are named 
East and West Ruda (again indicative clearance). These fields probably lay 
the west the Upper Greensand outcrop. also appears this area, 
and this instance the suffix suggests quite early clearance since rapidly 
became Hurst (37) named many times the chartulary. The 
Saxons thus found least some woodland the Upper Greensand, and even 
Rideworth name stemming from the earliest phase Saxon clearance, the 
adoption the “‘hurst” name for farmstead certainly suggests that some 
survived long after the initial colonization. However these examples woodland 
come from springhead areas the Upper Greensand bench, where slopes 
steeper. Elsewhere the place-names, Upton, Weston, Houghton, Harting 
and lost Cudcester, Cherethigton and Adbuptelworth,77 point the earliest phase 
settlement, and here that the occupation Saxon colonists already 
cleared land probable. The evidence considerable. Torberry Hill capped 
Iron Age site; there are many Roman finds, including two ploughs; the 
vicarage may the site The Saxons (or the Jutes!) settled here 
lands cleared previous occupants and this area thus shown Fig. 12, 
whilst the more outlying more difficult parts are considered belong the 
Saxon clearance.79 

The major part the Gault outcrop owes its present form develop- 
ments post-1400. greater antiquity are part Nyewood, Hornes Farm (73) 
and Woodhouse Farm (72) and small tract Harting known Burle Gaston, 
Richard atte Hurne appears the Durford chartulary the early thirteenth 
century and can presumed that this eastern part the Gault outcrop had been 
cleared then. The name Burle Gaston not great value dating owing 
the long usage name formation. Woodhouse occurs the compotus 
is, however, some other place-name evidence: Broadsole (Fig. 
and Meadow” close Burle Gaston. Pode” appears the poll 
and Richard Sole named the Durford chartulary. There were, 
therefore, habitation sites the Gault long before 1400. the other there 
are sites with true habitative names. “Sol” indicates muddy place wallowing 
place, apt enough the Gault; means toad, and neither can said 
sound particularly attractive. view the known long-continued reduction 
Nyewood and the complete absence any true habitative names considered 
that settlement and clearance are post-Norman Conquest. There one exception: 
the long strip meads which follow the South Harting obsequent across the out 
crop. There firm evidence, but the importance meadow early farming 
communities was such that here some development probably pre-Conquest 
The “Litel Fronkemead” and “Longe Fronkemead” named the 
compotus rolls lay along this Finally, Nyewood considered. 
The name means wood,” but named the early fourteenth century 
and there is, therefore, likelihood plantation; may merely register 
partial destruction fire. considered, like the woodland the downs, 
descendant the original woodland cover. The name further interest 
that derived from (new) and shows development “‘that may 
well feature the Jutish settlers Kent, Hampshire and the Isle 

The Folkestone Beds.—Of the areas this outcrop dating before 1400 the 
with which deal the central heath, Wenham Common, which heath fat 
back records go, with trace settlement. the heath are tumuli Bronz 
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Age (Fig. and the original clearance (or modification the light woodland 
cover) was presumably carried out pastoral peoples that time. The Folkestone 
Beds soils will certainly carry woodland, but have not reached stage re-growth 
shown the Hythe Beds. Wenham Heath therefore shown pre-Saxon 


The cultivated areas are more difficult. Some the arable land the 
west, now part Ryfield, was probably and strip this field was 
among the possessions Durford These strips, however, were among 
those lay persons, and Idlelond (although the name applied arable field 
certainly shows not simply assart made the monks; 
was part the arable land West Harting. Indeed, there seems have been 


much more settlement here before 1400 than has subsequently survived. Thirty- 
five men went from Ryland boon work which date Ryland was 
separate administrative unit (but within Harting parish doing homage the 
Possibly with the alternation dearth and plenty, and with the visitations 
the plague, the boundary heath and improved land has fluctuated consi- 
derably before 1400. Something similar seems have been the position the other 
the end the Folkestone Beds. Robert Mesar, from whom the place-name Mizzards 
probably stems, named the Durford chartulary holding lands West 
Clay near those John Mora (field names are numerous along the 
Rother, especially the Rogate). The settlement had its 
cart plus three horses requisitioned Edward Likewise Sandhill, already 

described, was certainly part open field but the adjacent land was known apparently 
Heath Down. the other hand Habin nearby, and virgate Habin was 
given Durford Abbey the foundation. short, the intake these heathlands 
not part the early Saxon colonization. complete absence habitative names 
shows this. the other hand, these fields became part the communal lands 
and were therefore cleared the community; the corporate agricultural organi- 
zation had not decayed. suggested that the thirteenth century the most 
likely date for these land improvements, but the lands Habin are obviously 

older. 

The Rother Valley complete absence archaeological evidence 
from this area, and likely that development has been completely post-Saxon. 
Nevertheless, the clearance took place least two phases. Evidence the first 
these phases comes largely from place-names. Fyning not true 
and can discounted, but Wenham suggests early clearance. Rogate 
non-habitative, but Rogate church was certainly existence 1100.9° There 
therefore have been least moderate sized population along the Rother. 
the other hand, Durford Abbey, which was founded 1161,9 belonged the 
Order, similar the Cistercians, with predilection for such 
Mill (19), the mead along the Rother between Durford Bridge and the Hampshire 
boundary, plus the pasture north the (the old name the 
Rother river).93 later grant moorland between Harting and Petersfield was 
given the Abbey, and woodland groves the north the Rother. The groves 
survive Durford Wood, but the pasture now the arable belt along the Rother. 
There are many field-names containing the vicinity Wenham and 
Durford, and named the chartulary Durclye” which gives its name 
Durleigh Marsh Farm (9). Between this farm and Durford Conduit Field, 
Possibly witness some the work the monks. Certainly the arable fields are 
fat legacy from the reclamative labours. The next bridge upstream from Durford 
Bramber Bridge, and leads Whitrow Farm. Both Bramber and Whitrow 


mean the same—that is, rough scrub thorny ground. all sounds rathe 
inhospitable, and notable that the arable lands given the Abbey lay wel 
away from its site. They were Habin, Redeland and near Fairoak (74). 
Figure 12, therefore, these lands near Durford, once rough pasture, are shown 
post-Norman. The area around Rogate and extending towards Wenham 
Saxon clearances. 

Langley and Combelands.—Part the fabric both Little Langley 
Langley House dates from before 1632, but written evidence meagre (Plate 
and 4). Langele” recorded 122194 and Cumbe” 
The “Linford Lake,” the small brook the combe, appears have been the “‘aqu 
Butleswelle” further Norman Butleswelle and Geoffrey 
Betleswelle are recorded 1296. The actual habitation site Butleswelle was 
the adjacent parish Trotton (now the parish Milland) but there can 
doubt that clearance had taken place the narrow outcrop the Weald 
and the far north Rogate parish. The difficulty lies deciding whether this 
clearance took place before after the Norman Conquest. The termination 
apparently continued use after the Conquest and little assistance dating 
There was near Butleswell the thirteenth century (also lost) 
the termination rather more sure indication pre-Norman 
The sequence clearance within the two parishes that has already been described 
makes unlikely, however, that there had been any substantial early clearance 
although there certainly was substantial clearance the period 
grandson the founder Durford Abbey granted the Abbot the tithes 
recently assarted lands, lieu loss pannage and pasture profits given 
foundation. Figure both Langley and Combelands are shown 
within the period but quite possible view the lost 
name that their development may have commenced earlier. 


Earlier settlement pattern 


The settlement pattern before 1632 has not been considered but the farm 
mentioned material 1400 indicate that there was scattered distribution 
The personal names the Durford reinforce this view, and 
certain the sites Figure make possible indicate pre-1400 establish 
ment. other sites yet greater precision possible. Durford obviow 
example. addition, the nine mills recorded seven can 
accounted for, since the constructional works involved make unlikely that 
would moved, might the wattle and daub huts the peasantry. They 
Hurst Mill (36); Harting Mill (58) (earlier known Gonnel’s Mill); 
Mill (19); Park Mill, which Harting pond remains; further mill the 
stream which later became the Ironhammer, now destroyed; Wenham Mil 
vanished except for some sluices; Habin Mill, also vanished. other words, 
three first named sites were certainly existence 1086. detail 
beyond that, and furthermore must noted that certain the 
sites may also pre-1400 for which evidence yet hand. 

Although impossible further back detail, two interesting 
emerge from scrutiny the material available. Firstly, above, the 
recorded the chartulary and subsidy rolls 1296 and 1397, plus the 
the poll tax returns, show without any doubt that settlements the 
and fourteenth century were likewise scattered, including sites the Gault 
Folkestone Bed outcrops. Secondly, the manorial organization generally 
terms East Harting and West Harting, simply Harting. There was 
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Harting field and West Harting field, but not South Harting field. There 
East Harting Down and West Harting Down, but not South Harting Down. 
There was East Harting Common (Heathdown and Nyewood) and West 
Harting Common (on the Gault), but not common for South Harting. There 
indeed little sign lands belonging South Harting save for Foredown 
Akermanover. the poll tax all three have approximately the same number 
adults, about 100,99 but the subsidies 1337 South Harting paid 48s 
East Harting 74s and West Harting 115s the church wardens’ 
book, the records appear preserve traces the old division the two parishes 
since West Harting assessed with Slade (14) and East Harting with 
the ledger book West Harting and Rogate are grouped yardlands, East 
Harting and Habin South Harting the other hand included 
the bracket “divers messuage lands and tenements.” Hucksholt, lying the 
divide between East and West Harting had, significantly, right common for 300 
sheep West Harting Down and 200 sheep East Harting Down. other 
words, West Harting and East Harting appear have been (and still are) the farm- 
stead groups; what then was South Harting? 

For long period one large farm was present South Harting: Church Farm (45), 
which was earlier the home the Lords Harting. addition the village has the 
ancient church and the more modern chapels, the school, the inns, and number 
shops. appears now minor service centre, but may well that its 
raison was the manor house with its demand for labour the large demesnes, 
demand not adequately met the labour dues. The field-name 
evidence this, since were the labourers who worked full time the 
demesne and who received cottage and acre demesne part wage. 
Such men were particularly needed for the plough teams the demesne, the 
rate two each team. There were ten demense plough teams Harting 
1086, with the requisite twenty serfs. The huts these serfs may have been the 
earliest growth South Harting. Harting had been pre-Conquest times the 
hands the and this may have led early development manorial 
economy, and explain the present predominance South Harting nucleated 
village along this part the South Downs. The juxtaposition the church the 
manor house would follow normally, especially the initial costs building were 
met the lords Harting, and turn led further growth. suggested there- 
fore that the original pattern settlement both parishes was mixture hamlet 
and isolated farmstead, and the South Harting younger addition the landscape, 
due the emergence and development the manorial organization. The evidence 
compact around its church, but containing only one farm. 


Conclusions 


The original purpose this paper was attempt the task suggested Ogilvie, 
produce map showing the age various features the landscape. has 
admitted that this task has not been completed. For some areas, Langley and 
Combelands for example, doubt Nevertheless the attempt three 
important themes have emerged. 

First, studies settlement the time element cannot neglected. The modern 
map imperfect guide past patterns settlement. This not new dis- 
covery. Jones has shown the importance the time element studies Welsh 
settlement and the changes settlement after enclosure have long been 
These changes, however, have been towards increasing dispersal. The 
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changes Harting and Rogate, contrast, have been towards relative increase 
change surprising both degree and direction. 


Second, the earlier settlement pattern dispersed farms and hamlets lends some 


support Joliffe’s view that Sussex may have experienced earlier Jutish coloni- 
zation before that the Saxons. 

Third, the for country” the Anglo-Saxons, although doubt true, has 
gained exaggerated impression accuracy. Settlement has not always been 
clearly grouped the best soils. There has been “historical adjustment 
structure.” 
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HISTORY MAP: DISCUSSION 


104 Placita Quo Warranto temp. Ed. Ed. and Ed. III. Record Commissioners, 


1818, 
Such difficulties are inevitable studies small areas since the survival MS. 


material quite fortuitous. Some extra information might gained from study plea 
rolls, but for most counties the plea rolls have not been calendared, and the task would 
formidable. 

106 Jones, E., aspects the study settlement Advancement Science, 

107 similar development may have taken place parts Kent. The large village Wye, 
set dispersed settlement, was the administrative centre for the manors Canter- 
bury. 


DISCUSSION 


Afternoon Meeting, April 1959 


Before the paper, the CHAIRMAN, Professor said: has been the proud 
task this Society for over century assist the exploration the world; for 
rather more than quarter century, has been the task university geographers 
explore parts the world rather different way. The purpose their work 
has been establish the different qualities the different parts the world and 
explain their present geography. that side our subject this country has made 
very distinctive advances during the last generation. have with tonight Dr. 
Yates, who comes from the King’s College, University London, who has for some 
years devoted himself historical geography, with reference particularly areas 
small and near hand. 

are well aware how complex and variegated the countryside within which 
live, whether village town, and are well aware, too, how has grown into 
its present form. The past very much it, visible this day the features which 
presents, and some those part West Sussex which Dr. Yates 
will turn our attention. The study small areas—and his certainly small—at its 
worst can merely parochial. its best can highly illuminating. 

Dr. Yates then read his paper 

The CHAIRMAN: are fortunate having some experts here tonight the field 
that interest Yates. Mr. Skelton, Superintendent the Map Room the 
British Museum, may like say few words. 

Mr. SKELTON: Mr. Chairman, have not much add Dr. Yates’s extremely 
interesting paper. map curator applaud his critical and discriminating use 
maps relation documents. His paper illustrated constructive way two 
dangers which the use maps historical evidence sometimes creates. the first 
place drew attention the uneven areal coverage early maps; one his maps 
was incomplete because the early map evidence was incomplete. The second danger, 
which was careful warn about, was the incomplete coverage time. His 
map evidence (working backwards) came from today, from 1813 and from 1628. 
think unskilful worker this field might tend give historical development 
not smooth curve, should be, but series steps. One must very 
careful (as indeed Dr. Yates has been) using this evidence building the smooth 
curve that historical development really is. should have liked hear more from 
Dr. Yates about the correlation the thinning out (as called it) between 1628 
and 1813 with agricultural use. significant point mentioned him was the develop- 
ment water meadows the cutting channel after 1628, which associated 
with the development sheep farming, notoriously form agriculture which 
requires very little labour. take there some association here. 

The Dr. Finberg here, and hope that will speak too. 
think everyone knows that comes from the University Leicester. 

Dr. should like congratulate Dr. Yates his extremely 
interesting paper. dint such detailed local investigations this that the 
history the English landscape will eventually get written. has demonstrated, 
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HISTORY MAP: DISCUSSION 
demonstration were needed, that documents will not get very far 
without the additional use maps, and think would probably agree that the 
converse also true. May just remark also that lover the English language, 
was particularly grateful Dr. Yates for not using the horrid term 
landscape.” One point which particularly interested was the point where 
touched possible continuity between Roman-British cultivation and that 
Anglo-Saxon invaders. This interested all the more because the first two 
volumes ‘Medieval England’ published last year the Oxford University Press, 
friend and colleague Dr. Hoskins said something about that; but unlike 
Yates, felt obliged postulate interval between the two systems which 
vaguely puts about century. suppose are understand either that ther 


was population left, that there was subsisted entirely grass and 


That find difficult believe. When Dr. Yates pointed the east and west fields 
these two parishes wondered they resembled the system described Lon 
Rennell his book the Hindwell valley Herefordshire,* where incidentally 
not have postulate the presence any Jutes. The two original small fields, 
later enlarged, and the small ones possibly added dint piecemeal assarting: this 
type landscape which not all peculiar Sussex. And may that 
need not bring any sort racial explanation account for it; seems bea 
kind system that common many regions primary settlement. Finally, 
have only one criticism make. would, think, have been interesting Dr. 
Yates had had time correlate his findings with some findings about changes 
population the area under review. There are materials the fourteenth century 
poll tax returns, and further back course Domesday Book and also manorial, 
records—payments heriot and the like. I’m sure would agree that any period 
this important factor the development cultivation. 

The CHAIRMAN: May next invite Miss Campbell Birkbeck College speak? 

Miss CAMPBELL: should like congratulate Dr. Yates intensive 
study very small area. There is, believe, much gained taking “‘hand 
the English landscape and subjecting it, were, the microscope 
history. Dr. Yates has shown how maps and documents from the past can throw 
light present-day geography. recent years has been the exponents local 
history, notably Dr. Finberg, Dr. Hoskins, and Dr. Beresford, who have stressed the 
importance history the ground. Tonight have seen the results investi- 
gation geographer, and think that Dr. Yates has introduced Royal 
graphical Society audience technique which may well prove important the develop- 
ment geography the next decade. Like Dr. Finberg favour the view that the 
small fields indicate piecemeal assarting rather than former Jutish influence. 
should like ask Dr. Yates has been able date the present field boundaries. 

The CHAIRMAN: are fortunate having Mr. Prince here, another historical 
geographer, this time University College London. 

Mr. Prince: was particularly interested this evening hear Dr. Yates’s 
account his patient study settlement north-west Sussex, particularly because 
has produced evidence not only for continuity, but also, quite conclusively, for 
the disappearance certain settlements. Until recently has been assumed from 
examination modern maps that the great majority existing places which are named 
1086 have been continuously occupied since then and from this inference the con- 
clusion has been drawn that the original colonists had very fine eye for country 
which led them invariably select the right spot. While this may true many 
places, the evidence assembled Dr. [now Professor] Beresford and others clearly 
warns that continuous occupation settlement sites means universal and 
that many villages, including some established after 1086, disappeared entirely the 
later Middle Ages. Dr. Yates now investigated related and still more neglected 
theme: has shown that single farms and dwellings within parish may also 
and disappear, and that study the addition and subtraction individual home- 
the March,’ London, O.U.P. 1958. 
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steads indispensable proper understanding the pattern dispersed settle- 
ments. Dr. Yates’s account prompts ask two questions. First, would not 
profitable have map, maps, showing deserted farms and the extent land 
abandoned different times, similar the maps have seen this evening, showing 
the extension settlement and its period occupation? Secondly, why were many 
lost farms Harting and Rogate deserted more recently than the late medieval period 
when most desertion villages took place the Midland counties Leicestershire 
and 

Dr. would like express thanks for the kind comments made, 
and will endeavour reply the points raised. 

Dr. Finberg asked about population numbers. did make use the poll tax 
returns and records heriots contained the manorial material. Unfortunately 
manorial material most incomplete and the poll tax returns not completely intelli- 
gible. The evidence obtained showed that East and West Harting were then more 
important terms population than South Harting. noted Dr. Finberg’s and Miss 
Campbell’s views Jutish settlement, and would agreement were merely 
matter field patterns. Here, however, this pattern small fields present 
association with dispersed settlement, area where dispersed settlement comes 
something anomaly. Also considered are the dialect words, like the suffix 
Nyewood, which were used Kent and this part West Sussex, but not elsewhere. 

Mr. Skelton inquired about the changes agriculture. The fourteenth century 
nonae returns show that Harting was already important for sheep and wheat, and 
that the emphasis sheep was even more marked Rogate. Durford Abbey sold 
wool the Italian merchants. The improvements the meadows not appear 
have been associated with any marked change emphasis. Rather may related 
one the issues mentioned Mr. Prince. asked why was that many 
habitations disappeared late date. The break-up the open-field system and 
consolidation took place some time the late sixteenth early seventeenth century. 
This consolidation led the disappearance farmsteads and made improvements 
possible. Mr. Prince further asked. whether would possible create map 
showing the disappearance these farmsteads. think would difficult, owing 
the small amount really early material. 

Finally, reply Miss Campbell, did study the distribution fields belonging 
individual farms shown the tithe maps, and became aware the amount 
hedge removal that has taken place, but have not done much the precise dating 
field boundaries. 
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KHAT (CATHA EDULIS): ITS PRODUCTION 
AND TRADE THE MIDDLE EAST 


CLARKE BROOKE 


Believers, not approach your prayers when you are drunk, 
but wait till you can grasp the meaning your words. 
Koran, 4:43 


(Catha edulis Forssk., Celastraceae) small tree widely 

highlands Ethiopia and Yemen among settlements Moslem 
(see Fig. 1). appearance khat not grossly unlike the tea shrub. Khat 
for its small leaves and buds which are pleasantly stimulating and mildly 
when chewed and ingested small amounts, and intoxicating when consumed 
large quantities. Occasionally literature khat tea” 
from the obsolete practice some users who drank bitter infusion dry 


leaves. Although khat has been cultivated for many centuries north-eastern Afria 


and south-western until recently only small quantities the leaf entered 
international trade, and its place the economy the region was obscure. However, 
currently khat occupies position commercial importance, chiefly due the 
greatly increased demand for the leaf Aden Colony and brisk but smaller export 
French Somaliland. 
Khat grows least several highland areas south-western Asia. reported 
occur sporadically—without designation wild cultivated 
Turkestan, Afghanistan, the Hadhramaut, and the northern Hejaz.3 Africa khat 
cultivated the slopes Mount Kenya, but there its production considerably 
smaller than Ethiopia, the leading area commercial planting. However, khat 
grows wild many other mountainous parts eastern Africa from the Eritrean 
highlands the Sneeubergen the Union South Africa (including northem 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Uganda, Ruanda Urundi and the eastern Belgian Congo, Tanganyika 
and Southern Khat grown Ethiopia small farm plots elevations 
from about 5200 approximately 8300 feet. Yemen also the tree planted 
moderately humid uplands, but somewhat higher elevations than 
The major centre khat production the Harar Plateau the eastern section the 
central highlands Ethiopia from 5600 7200 feet above sea level. this altitudi- 
nal zone temperatures are mild throughout the year, with monthly averages between 
65° and 70° F.; extremes rarely are much above 90° and seldom below 
Precipitation occurs chiefly during the months April through September and ranges 
from about inches annually. Soils selected for khat commonly are strongly 
acid, well drained, reddish-brown clays. the Harar Plateau climate and soils 
favourable for the coffee well khat, and both plants are frequently 
part the cropping system highland cultivators. Indeed, the Harar Plateau has 
long been famous for its arabica coffee, but during recent years khat has surpassed 
coffee importance cash crop this region (see Figs. and 2). 
Although Ethiopian Christians abhor the leaf, khat occupies position 
siderable importance the daily activities Moslems Ethiopia, especially among 
the agricultural Eastern Galla tribes the central highlands. Births, marriages, and 
religious festivals are celebrated the chewing the leaf. Participants 
ceremony group prayer performed times illness, death, 
have plentiful supply khat. During wadaja large amounts khat are eaten, and 
most the participants become intoxicated. Even the case informal visits 
friends, the courteous host expected provide each his guests with handful 
the leaves. Small groups farmers assemble various places near fields each 
morning rest, converse, and chew the leaf for hour two before noon. 
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Fig. Gende Alisho: village and cultivated land: rural settle- 
ment (pop. 116, elevation 6150 feet) near the city Harar 
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KHAT: ITS PRODUCTION AND TRADE THE MIDDLE EAST 


chewing always accompanied the drinking water infusion coffee 
leaves, for users experience dryness the mouth. Elderly men, unable properly 
chew, pound leaves khat small mortar and drink the juice the plant. 
Among the rural population only male adults take khat regularly, but its use women 
the cities Djibouti and Aden reported increasing. Inhabitants attribute 
many wonderful effects and properties the masticatory: enables pray 
without becoming drowsy throughout the nights Ramadan, and work without 
tiring from noon night.” “It keeps our bodies cool when working the fields 
even during the hottest honour khat above all other plants because 
(that which blessed God and given men through His 
Ethiopia and Arabia khat widely used traditional medicine prevent and 
cure all kinds sickness.7 

Yemen khat usually terraced, technique which not infrequently used 
some the steepest hillsides the Harar plateau. The terraces are built means 
cut and fill with the heavy hoe, are about twelve eighteen feet width, and 
seldom extend much beyond one hundred and fifty feet length. The drop from one 
level the next varies from about two three feet. The retaining wall built 
heavy stones fitted and cemented with clay thickness approximately two feet. 
field selected for khat ploughed once twice the rainy season. With the hoe 
series parallel trenches are prepared seven eight feet apart, running the length 
the field roughly along the contours. The earth removed piled ridges between 
the trenches. equal intervals about eight feet shallow holes are dug along the 
trenches. Near the end the rainy season—usually September—shoots are cut 
from the root stock mature khat and planted the holes. The small area around 
the base each plant hoed and weeded from time time, but manured compost— 
general use for gardens—is rarely added. The young plants are not shaded. When 
three years old the plant about two and one-half feet high and gives small com- 
mercial yield. Until the fifth sixth year, maize, peppers, sweet potatoes, tobacco, 
onions, sometimes even barley and teff, may interplanted without undue 
shading the young trees. Thereafter, other crops are rarely found the khat area. 
Where irrigation possible, trenches are made carry water from stream the 
field, and headman supervises the distribution water among the cultivators. 
Where there sufficient flow, khat irrigated every three five weeks from November 
until the rains commence March April. 

Figures and show the typical pattern field crops and tree and garden crops 
Gende Alisho, rural settlement the major area Ethiopian commercial khat 
production. Khat occupies about per cent the total cultivated land Gende 
Alisho. Figure khat and other tree crops occupy small terraces each side 
the small stream (Lega Alisho) and are irrigated part the year with water channelled 
from upstream. Although there less than one acre cultivated land per person, 
Gende Alisho has relatively high level economic well-being from the sale khat 
Harar. Evidence prosperity the presence structures for cooking, storage, 
and livestock separated from the main houses, mark affluence rural Ethiopia. 

Khat appears remarkably hardy plant. Cultivators state that the trees rarely 
become diseased and live for seventy-five years more carefully tended. Several 
kinds insect borers are reported damage the trees, and occasionally hail may cut 
the leaves. Goats, untended, and small antelope will browse khat; repel 
animals, hyena dung sometimes gathered and placed around the base the trees. 
Frequent pruning keeps the trees height eight nine feet, but there are 
occasional unpruned trees that grow thirty feet more. Twigs near the end 
branch carry tender small leaves and buds and these are plucked, usually for sale 
the local market for export. The larger leaves are considered less valuable 
and are taken the cultivator for his own use. From irrigated plots tender shoots are 
Plucked for export during the dry season, from November April, but most khat 
not irrigated and produces for export during the rainy season. 

The quantity sprigs collected varies greatly from one day another. One fairly 
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large handful considered adequate amount for about two hours chewing; this 
measure called akara and about the average daily consumption for the male 
adult. Usually least six akara are plucked the leaves are taken for sale ina 
local market centre, but many times this quantity may picked single day during 
the rainy season when the young leaves are most numerous. When large quantities 
leaves are taken, they are sometimes placed loose jute sacks and carried the 
market sold the handful. More frequently the sprigs are wrapped with 
grass banana leaf and sprinkled often keep the khat fresh until sold. But even 
with these precautions the leaves become stale three—or the most four—days after 


plucking. Only fresh khat has market value today, for nearly everywhere users have 


come disdain the taking stale leaf. 

the Harar area the principal types leaves are dalota, small, 
pale, yellowish leaves; and jimma dima, ‘‘red medium-sized reddish 
Dalota less acidic taste and preferred for chewing locally. The leaf has 
many proponents, however, because reputedly its physiological effect stronger and 
more lasting than the other. Furthermore, because somewhat less perishable, red 
khat exported greater quantity than dalota. Yemen, the principal 
varieties are taizi, sabri, and which are named their places 
Taizi and sabri are considered superior the Harar region Ethiopia 
the cultivators sell Harari buyers (usually women) who may retain the leaves for 
local sales small quantities, may ship large bundles khat truck con- 
signment Arab exporters Diredawa. Areas within radius about twenty 
miles the city Harar produce most the khat exported French Somaliland 
and southern Arabia. Commercial khat data are available for the part production 
which exported, but not for the significant quantities which are sold for local 
consumption numerous small market centres scattered throughout the 
highlands Ethiopia. The value domestic sales difficult estimate because the 
leaves are sold varying quantities throughout the year. study rural villages 
the central highlands during 1952-4, the writer made estimates the income 
from sales khat cultivators several settlements. Annual sales individuals 
ranged high Eth. $300 (U.S. $120) the Harar area, but the average for other 
parts the central highlands was much lower, about Eth. $35 (U.S. $14). 
more, the study indicated that much more khat was consumed the cultivators than 
was marketed. 

Because its perishable nature, only relatively small amounts khat were exported 
from Ethiopia until recent years—from Diredawa rail Djibouti, dhow 


1947 Not available 89,000 
1948 441,000 168,000 
1949 410,000 194,000 
1951 1,036,224 1,039,000 
1952 1,692,267 1,489,000 
1953 2,555,994 1,805,000 
1954 2,508,794 5,058,000 
1955 3,399,462 6,554,000 
1956 3,272,461 6,986,000 
1957 3,117,589 6,110,000 


Eth. U.S. $0.4032 


Years ending September 10. 
Quantity statistics for 1951 through 1956 appear incomplete sub 
stantially error. See Table III, Aden imports from Ethiopia. 
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Aden Colony and Protectorate, and (illegally) truck burden-camel the 
Somaliland Protectorate. However, October 1949 air shipments French 
Somaliland and Aden were inaugurated, and very great increase the export value 
Ethiopian khat followed shortly, shown Table 

With regular air cargo service, khat imports French Somaliland increased 
691,000 pounds 1956 (see Table II). However, Aden Colony became the major 
market for air-transported Ethiopian khat; khat grown Aden Colony, and 
only relatively small the Protectorate. Before October 1949 nearly 
all the leaf consumed the Colony was imported from Yemen. Without foreign 
competition, Yemen had increased its shipments Aden from 616,988 pounds 
1935 2,415,248 pounds 1949. Ethiopian khat sent air Aden gained rapidly 
consumer preference and far greater market than was ever reached the Yemen 
variety. little more than year after the initial shipment, Ethiopia displaced 
Yemen the leading exporter, and the relative position Yemen the Aden 
market thereafter declined. shown Table III, 1956 the British Colony 
imported 3,781,344 pounds khat valued £1,890,701 (U.S. $5,293,962); this, 
only twelve per cent. was the share imports from Yemen. The quality khat 
varies with different conditions climate, soil, elevation, and cultivating technique. 
Without doubt, favourable combination these elements the Harar region 
major factor the preponderant preference for Ethiopian khat the Middle East. 


Pounds Value 
francst 


Source: Department Economic Affairs and Planning, Djibouti, French 
Somaliland. 


Nearly all khat imported from Ethiopia; data for years previous 1952 not 
available. 


100 Djibouti francs are equivalent U.S. 


Although the annual quantity khat imported Aden Colony doubled between 
1947 and 1956, the increase annual value was far greater—in 1956 twenty times 
greater than 1947. During the same period time, the declared import unit 
value per cwt.) increased goo per cent. The rise the unit value resulted not only 
from sharply increased market demand and transportation costs, but also from 
Progressively heavy duties and taxes imposed the governments Ethiopia and 
Aden. The economic significance the data presented Table III evident 
considered relationship Aden Colony’s small population, approximately 140,000. 
For the year 1956, the per capita consumption khat the Colony was pounds, 
expenditure the retail level approximately £19 (U.S. $53.20) per 
head, £2,662,000 (U.S. $7,453,000) for the total population. During the early 
1950’s the Aden Government observed with concern the rapid increase khat 
imports. Official efforts limit import the usual controls, heavy duty and high 
local tax, proved ineffective substantially reducing the consumption the leaf. 
Although large revenues were earned tax measures, the magnitude the flow 
sterling from Aden khat exporters Ethiopia and Yemen became major factor 
the Colony’s balance payments problem. principal point issue also was the 
social and economic effects widespread khat consumption. 1957 the Aden 
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Legislative Council (on the initiative its Arab and Indian members) requested the 
Government place ban khat imports. Accordingly, order effective April 
1957 the import khat was prohibited Aden Colony, although khat imports wer 
not banned Aden Protectorate. 


III. ADEN KHAT IMPORTS 
From Ethiopia From Yemen Total Average 
unit value 
per 
1947 nil £97,000* £97,000* 
1,803,424 1,803,424 
1948 nil £114,000* £114,000* £6* 
2,139,872 2,139,872 
1949 quantity” £172,000* £172,000* £8* 
2,415,248 2,415,248 
1950 £188,440* £269,751* £13.6* 
684,320 Ibs. 1,587,264 2,271,584 
1951 £370,512 £137,789* 
2,448,880 Ibs. 919,744 3,368,624 Ib. 
1952 £383,632 £124,768* £508,400* 
2,765,404 908,320 3,673,724 Ib. 
1953 £687,832 £248,032* 
3,259,200 1,201,088 4,460,288 
3,287,984 lbs. 1,059,296 
Ibs. 546,112 3,211,712 
3,305,120 476,224 3,781,344 
£259,454 £187,676 £447,130 £56 


Estimate writer; value khat imports from Yemen not available for 
previous 1955. 
April date khat banned Aden Colony. 


The French Government was confronted Somaliland khat 
similar those Aden and took like measures reduce importation the leaf. 
Almost all khat imported the colony consumed Djibouti (population 18,00 
approx.). estimated that 1956 users spent 333 million Djibouti francs (US. 
$1,565,000) for the leaf. The per capita consumption Djibouti for the year 
approximately representing estimated retail expenditure equivalent 
U.S. $87 per head. spite exceptionally heavy taxes, consumption continued 
high level, and October 1956, preliminary measure its prohibition the 
colony, khat was placed the French Government’s list narcotics. 
1957 the Public Health Code France was amended proscribe the import, 
production, possession, trade, and use khat any form. However, the 
General deemed prudent that the degree should not promulgated 
Somaliland. Ethiopia made its concern evident regarding the intention the 
ban the leaf. economically essential that the small French dependency 
good relations with the neighbouring monarchy, for Djibouti the chief port the 
Ethiopian hinterland and the eastern terminus the Franco-Ethiopian Railroad. 
Thus, although the decree was executed into law for Metropolitan France, khit 
imports and usage French Somaliland continued unabated. The Ethiopia 
Government vigorously protested against the ban imposed Aden Colony and- 
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indignant the sudden loss revenue from khat exports—revoked Aden Airways’ 
franchise operate its commercial flights Addis Ababa. However, the Aden 
Government was not yield the ban for more than year, even though soon 
became apparent that prohibition would not work satisfactorily. Because only the 
Colony was affected the ban, khat was imported without restriction the Pro- 
tectorate from Yemen and Djibouti and sold near the border the Colony, short 
distance from the port city. Furthermore, became evident that the leaf was being 
smuggled large scale into the Colony. Some observers believed that prohibition 
effected only heavy loss the government’s revenue from taxes and duties the 
leaf. the Legislative Council some members pressed for repeal, but others felt 
that the ban should not rescinded. the Governor’s suggestion, commission 
inquiry was called February 1958. consequence its report, the govern- 
ment removed the import ban khat June 1958. system licensing was 
established, however, measure control over imports and prices. 

1957, shortly after khat was prohibited Aden Colony, another British depen- 
dency, the Somaliland Protectorate, removed long-standing ban the leaf. The 
cultivation and sale khat had been illegal the Protectorate since 1921, but small 
quantities the leaf regularly had been smuggled into the country from Ethiopia. 
The new decree provides that khat may imported surface conveyance only. 
Importation air has been proscribed order keep the market reasonably small, 
but seems doubtful that this regulation will have much effect, since the few market 
centres the Protectorate are all within the range relatively short truck haul from 
Harar. However, khat providing welcome income for the Somaliland Government 
currently about £5000 (U.S. $14,000) monthly are collected import tax the leaf. 

One consequence the remonstrances the governments Ethiopia and Yemen 
against the ban khat Aden Colony was the necessity for close examination 
the pharmacological definition the plant: i.e., can khat properly defined 
addiction-producing drug? This question was placed the agenda the United 
Nations Narcotics Commission April 1957, and present under continuing 
study expert committee the World Health Organization. noteworthy that 
the French Government declared khat narcotic material spite the fact 
that khat not listed any the international conventions relating narcotic 
drugs. 

date, careful studies the physiological effects khat usage have shown that 
there addiction the usual sense the although khat frequently 
southern Arabia hospital patients who have been habitual users khat can deprived 
the leaf without any the morbid physical and psychological withdrawal symptoms 
that are characteristic addiction narcotic substances. recent study the 
action and properties khat was made Gordon adviser 
the Ethiopian representative the 1958 meeting the U.N. Commission Narcotic 
Drugs. Ethiopia during 1957 Alles made chemical and pharmacological studies 
khat materials. statement regarding his observations quoted 


“It depends entirely what sense the word narcotic used whether this word 
should used any relation khat. Actually the only yet identified chemical 
substance present that pharmacologically active isomer nor-ephedrine, 
that is, non-methylated ephedrine. Ephedrine widely used drug material for 
asthma and other allergy therapies. considerable concern has ever been raised 
about its being narcotic where the word means either harmful drug from any 
continued use any habit formation the sense liability towards producing 
dependence. 

have eaten khat Ethiopia the form fresh leaves and stem tips amounts 
adequate for notable stimulation. have also brewed teas from the dry powdered 
Materials, and drank them amounts producing stimulation. The stimulant effects 
noted did not appear differ any notable way from what have observed with 
and related compounds when they are taken adequate amounts. 
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“The main difference noted from the taking khat materials their marked 
bitterness which think explained fully their very considerable content 
tannins. The accompanying intake large amounts tannins not only 
limit the rate ingestion these materials avoid nausea and vomiting, but 
the effects gastro-intestinal absorption other food materials diminish effective 
utilization the diet. The hunger inhibiting effects ephedrine isomers may also 
expected work similar direction. These effects may primary basis 
any long time difficulties resulting from its continued 


Clearly, the secondary effects khat—the social and economic aspects usage—are 
chief concern the French and British colonial governments. Irrespective the 
question, serious problems public welfare can traced the im- 
moderate habitual consumption the leaf many inhabitants Aden Colony and 
French Somaliland. 1957, the request the U.N. Commission Narcotic 
Drugs, French medical personnel submitted report the social and medical 
problems khat The following passages selected from the report 
express subjective judgement perhaps, but they are descriptive the worst aspects 
the khat problem both Djibouti and Aden: 


amount spent khat wage-earners represents big proportion the 
family budget. According individual cases, can estimated per cent. 
per cent. (25 per cent. probably average figure). This large percentage means, 
the first place, that the wage-earner and his family not receive adequate nourish- 
ment... 

users eventually become physically run down because they eat only occasion- 
ally, without sleep and use their nervous energy. One day, the entire family 
will taken hospital, the father going the tubercular ward and the mother and 
child adjoining ward for patients suffering from anaemia and debility caused 
malnutrition 

consequence which perhaps less apparent the degeneration family life. 
The husband spends long hours café house chewing khat with his friends; 
his wife left shift for herself and bring her children best she can. addition, 
when the husband comes home night the effects khat have done their work 
and his virility generally impaired result, there are frequent and repeated 
divorces, and marriages hang thread. Paternal authority such cases, greatly 
undermined. 

the level work output undeniably reduced, and this results ina 
vicious low output means low wages.” 


The passages cited probably are accordance with fact the case many khat 
users the urban centres, but would gross error assume that they are 
appropriate the situation rural areas. agricultural settlements khat usage 
poses few the social-medical problems found the cities. established practice 
among rural peoples take khat moderation, and only occasionally the leaf 
eaten quantity produce intoxication stupefaction. Another important 
difference the time day which khat ingested. contrast townsmen, who 
chew khat evening and night, cultivators hamlets and villages take the leaf during 
the late morning hours, and its stimulating effect felt during the afternoon work 
the fields. When khat taken midday, users sleep off its depressing effects 
night and awake the morning without diminished appetite. the basis events 
during the past decade, reasonable assume that the market for khat will con- 
tinue increase. Although the extent its commercial area relatively small 
present, this may not indefinitely. With facilities for air transport, the fresh 
leaf could find new markets Africa and the Middle East. the dependencies 
where khat consumed today, the European authorities regard its use with varying 
degrees misgiving and embarrassment, but commerce the leaf providing five 
governments with significant income through taxes, and this aspect 
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KHAT ITS PRODUCTION AND TRADE THE MIDDLE EAST 


khat usage could impressive the newly independent countries which find them- 
selves hard pressed for revenue. spite the social problems corollary its use, 


produce from the khat plant bound retain position commercial importance 
the Middle East. 
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TWO SOIL MAPS COUNTY DOWN 


THIS PAPER the construction two soil maps County Down described. The 
soil textures (Fig. was prepared physical base map against which 
discuss the distribution early settlement,! while the map soils (Fig. 
compiled part study modern land use and land Neither map 
should regarded more than preliminary stage description the soils 
the County. One the major difficulties producing these maps has been reduce 
the countless minor variations, which are considerable local importance, 
coherent, generally accurate, pattern. attempt has been made 
map soil series and associations, based soil profiles and detailed analyses, such 
the Soil Survey preparing Britain scale one inch one mile. was 
impossible for carry out the necessary systematic mapping and profile investi- 
gation, which only now starting Northern Ireland. Preliminary surveys 
such limited areas the Ards Peninsula have, however, been made McConaghy, 
while much information has been assembled connection with the Soil Advisory 
Service the Ministry Agriculture, largely result the work McConaghy 
and McAllister.3 

Much County Down lowland country composed Palaeozoic rocks mantled 
glacial drift (Fig. 1). The mountainous areas the south the County are formed 
the Tertiary granites the Mournes, and the Silurian-Devonian igneous complex 
Slieve Croob—the Newry granites. However, the minor features topography are 
largely caused Pleistocene glaciation, and the glacial drift which provides the 
raw materials for soil formation over most the County. While the drumlins, which 
occur over much the lowland north the Mournes, are the best known glacial 
feature, other types deposits are locally significant. the Lagan Valley and 
continuation south-westwards the southern shore Lough Neagh wide variety 
different rock types—Trias sandstones and marls, chalk, basalts, clays, and 
glacial clays, sands and gravels—provides considerable diversity. 

The map soil textures Proudfoot was based data from several sources. 
addition the map glacial features prepared Charlesworth,‘ the 
six-inch field sheets the Geological Survey were examined but the details given 
there the nature, depth and extent drift varied considerably from sheet 
sheet. These latter maps, along with the Ordnance Survey and Land Utilization maps, 
provided the basis for delimiting mountain land and lowland bog. The major 
were, however, the record cards the Ministry Agriculture Soil Advisory Service, 
maps compiled from field-work Dickinson and and further field- 
work the author. 

The first stage the compilation the map was the transference data relating 
soil texture from some 14,000 Ministry Agriculture record cards one-inch 
map, the sites individual townlands being identified from the six-inch maps 
possible. Where was not possible locate sites exactly, the 
descriptions the cards made possible build general idea soil conditions 
particular area. The distribution sites for which data were available 
Figure and widespread field-work augmented the already existing data. Slight 
variations terminology were found the record cards but these were easily 
included within the categories distinguished the map. Table gives the approxi 
mate percentage clay the various categories. 

Mapping the data recorded the Ministry Agriculture and field observations 
confirmed McConaghy’s view that the solid geology one the major 
influencing soil conditions, for the composition the glacial drift normally depends 
the underlying rock types.* general the north the country, there 
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TWO SOIL MAPS COUNTY DOWN 


TABLE 
Soil texture Approximate clay content 


Light loam (inc. sandy loams) <12% 


Normally about per cent. clay and rarely the lower part the range. 


3. 


BASALT 

ield BUNTER SANDSTONE 

ating 

LOWER PALAEOZOIC 

far 

hical MILES 

tions 

Fig. County Down: Geology 


been little glacial and soil textures conform fairly closely the solid 
geology, there being little appreciable lightening the soils south the Trias 
sandstones. Along the northern contact the Silurian slates and Newry granites, 
there virtually change topography, the dominance slaty material 
between half and one mile south the margin. contrast, immediately 
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TWO SOIL MAPS COUNTY DOWN 


the north and south the Mournes, ice moving out from the mountains 
deposited granitic drifts top the underlying Silurian slates, giving more open. 


textured and lighter soils the Hilltown area, and over much the plain south 


the Mournes, than would otherwise have been the case. 


implied here that soil textures bear close relation the rock types that 


the parent material that, for example, granites weather give light, sandy 
soil, basalts heavy, clay soil. McConaghy has illustrated this for Northern 
using the Ministry Agriculture record cards give the results shown Table 


TABLE 


IRELAND 


Physical characteristics main soil groups 
(Figures represent percentages) 


Granite Basalt Trias Old Mica- 
Red 
Sand- 


stone stone 


Depth drift important factor determining soil texture. Field observation 
have suggested the maxim: thinner the drift, the lighter the which 
been utilized compiling the map soil textures. Generally the drift thinner 
the upper slopes Slieve Croob and the Mournes that soils are lighter and ther 
is, therefore, tendency for areas soils with similar textures arranged 
centrically round the areas highland the County. Within the drumlin bel 
most the minor variations soil texture are small that they cannot show 
the map. The texture each drumlin may vary some extent; areas thinner 
drift are lighter than average, and the lower slopes and inter-drumlin areas heavier 
than average. the drumlins and other sloping areas the general effect 
vation has been accelerate the movement soil downhill and accentuate 
differences between the lighter, better-drained soils the upper slopes and the 
heavier soils the lower slopes. The extent which generalization has been 
means that the map gives the correct impression average conditions. 
sands and gravels are important for soil formation only few areas the northem 
part the County and narrow coastal belt fringing the Mourne plain. 
Lagan valley and the area between Holywood, Newtownards and Comber the 
combination such deposits, with outcrops Trias sandstones and sandier 
usual boulder clays derived therefrom, has resulted relatively extensive areas 
light soils, bordered both areas narrow bands heavy loams and alluvium, 
occurring low-lying tracts near the rivers. 

The map soils Boal (Fig. 4), while utilizing the data already described, 
rather further. Essentially this map based the close correlation between 
material and type soil. Following the division the soils into groups 
the character the parent material, secondary division made the 
texture, and third the basis topography. Although the parent materials att 
most cases glacial drifts reasonable classify them Silurian, Chalk, 
stone, etc., conform with the major constituent the drift. This depends largely 
the underlying solid rock, with the reservations noted earlier, and the 
amount glacial has made possible map the boundaries 
drift types with fair degree accuracy, the line division representing 
transition zone. Some indication the depth drift given delimiting 
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TWO SOIL MAPS COUNTY DOWN 


areas classed the Geological Survey drift these areas the underlying 
rock influences soil development much greater extent than elsewhere and the 
relation between rock type and soil texture easily seen, especially the case 
granites and slates which yield sand and stone and clay respectively. 

Using the criteria already discussed, and dividing the soils successively terms 


Ministry Agriculture Soil Record Cards 


Each symbol may represent many twenty 
different records from the same farm 


ee, Areas map; ed by other workers whose data have 
compiling the map Soil Textures 


6 MILES 


Fig. County Down: Sources soil textures 


parent material, texture and topography, the system classification approaches 
that the Soil Survey’s system series, type, and would have been possible 
produce map delimiting each sub-group within which the soils would have had 
similar characteristics; for example, soil could have been defined the basis 
(i) granite drift (ii) light texture and drumlin topography, and named 
type site. This procedure would have produced impressive number areas 
the map, but has not been used because the multiplicity areas would have con- 
fused the general pattern the map and because such sub-division would give 
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TWO SOIL MAPS COUNTY DOWN 


false impression the accuracy the detail shown the map. Without detailed 
chemical analyses profiles was impossible combine the small areas 
soils into more widespread series. The following groups parent materials have been 
recognized significant. 


Silurian Sandstone Marine clay 
Granite Chalk Alluvium and Lowland peat 
Basalt Glacial sands and gravels Mountain soils 


LIGHT LOAM 

MEDIUM LIGHT LOAM 
MEDIUM LOAM 
MEDIUM HEAVY LOAM 
HEAVY LOAM 
MOUNTAIN SOILS 


LAKES, LOWLAND BOG, AND ALLUVIUM 


4 6 MILES 


Fig. County Down: Soil textures 


The general pattern soils can easily summarized. Most the 
north Slieve Croob have Silurian soils classified texturally medium 
Intermittently across this broad belt small patches heavier soils occur 
larger inter-drumlin hollows and along the smaller streams, and more 
the alluvial flats along the river Bann. The Lagan valley and its extension 
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TWO SOIL MAPS COUNTY DOWN 


westwards area dissected sands and gravels with small tracts light-textured 
soils surrounded heavy soils and alluvium. the extreme north-west the 
County the soils tend heavy since they are formed from material derived mainly 
from Tertiary basalts and clays; notable exception small area lighter-textured 
soil found association with the Cretaceous outcrop near Moira. the north-east 
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FLAT 


UNMARKED GENTLY UNDULATING 


2 4 MILES 


Fig. County Down: Soils 


such areas high ground covered with thin drift, the Castlereagh and Holywood 
Hills, have lighter soils has much the Trias-floored Dundonald gap which 
stretches from Belfast Newtownards and Comber. The historic barony Lecale 
the south-east the County another area predominantly medium loams 
Separated from those the north tract broken rocky country with light soils 
Which stretches east from Slieve Croob almost Downpatrick, and the marsh and 
which link the Quoile estuary with Dundrum Bay. Between the Newry 
Slieve Croob and the Mournes area irregular topography with 
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TWO SOIL MAPS COUNTY DOWN 


patches thin drift and light soils surrounding the relatively heavier soils the 
valley. There some discrepancy between the ways which this area has 
mapped the writers. Figure Proudfoot has generalized this area 
loams contrast with the lighter soils the mountain rim surrounding the 
strewn lowlands. Boal, the other hand, recognizing the considerable content 
granitic material the drift the lowlands, has mapped them lighter loams, thy 
bringing out their genetic similarity the surrounding soils higher ground. Thy 
area the west the Mournes, where the drift tends thin and topography 
irregular, covered soils which are predominantly light medium light 
The Mourne plain predominantly area light granitic soils except for 
stretch medium loams developed Silurian drift the lower valley the Whit 
Water river. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


FOLLOWING extract taken from the account “Journey the 

and Nupé Countries 1858, Daniel May, Esq., Second 
Master, R.N.” This was read the Society June 1859 and published 
the the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 30, pp. 212-13. 


Resting until the morning Monday, 31st May, then 
set out for purposing reach eastern route, passing through con- 
siderable town, The first town reached was Ejebo, tolerable size, the ap- 
proaches which are broader and cleaner, and the town itself also cleaner and better 
arranged, than usual. here first met functionary called ‘Ajéle,’ resident repre- 


sentative the power which any town directly subject, and who takes cognizance 


all public matters transpiring. this case, every town which afterwards 
visited and found similar officer, had first see him and explain him business 
and objects, and was then him conducted the chief the town. Ejebo subject 
and the tolls taken the roads approaching are appropriated that 
power. The chief received kindly, gave kid and few cowries, and assigned 
quarters for the night. The next day’s journey was farmstead, the 
road lying through alternations the usual light forests wilderness, and tortuous 
path through dense jungle. This place was once considerable size, but, having been 
three times, has never recovered. now farm which, the fol- 
lowing day (2nd June), found but about miles distant. fully large 
very clear and clean, houses substantially built, compounds more 
compact, and the chief’s house quite wonder me. The principal novelty was 
two covered porticoes engrafted the house, supported thick wooden carved pil- 
lars, and forming entrance and audience halls. This style, applied the residences 
chiefs and head men, became common farther journey. After considerable delay 
was admitted interview with the chief, and his household occupying one 
portico, his head man and myself the other. found him elderly, easy man, attired 
red damask waistcoat kind garment, loosely wrapped about with lady’s 
white Paisley shawl, and red velvet cap his head. large crowd occupied the space 
before the chief’s house, which was object much curiosity, and which seemed, 
too, none diminished being the second white man visiting this town. 
explanations proving satisfactory, after some conversation the question housing 
was discussed seemed afford much difficulty, but was last arranged. was 
much struck with the apparent paucity men this place; the preponderance 
females always evident, but seemed here greater than usual. the evening 
paid more familiar visit the chief, and made him small present; and leaving 
him and his town, left also, think the belief the honesty and truth white men 
and their 
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ATLASES FOR SEVERAL PURPOSES 


HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GAZETTEER. Vol. study history, 
ARNOLD and Epwarp London: Oxford University Press, 
inches; 258 pages. 

ATLAS THE CLASSICAL WORLD. Edited VAN DER 
and London: Nelson, 1959. inches; 222 pages. 

ATLAS THE EARLY CHRISTIAN WORLD. DER MEER and 
CHRISTINE MOHRMANN. Translated and edited Mary Hedlund and 
Rowley. London: Nelson, 1958. inches; 216 pages. 

OXFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS THE WORLD. Second Edition. Prepared 
The Economist Intelligence Unit and the Cartographic Department the Claren- 
don Press. London: Oxford University Press, 1959. inches; 152 pages. 42s 

ATLAS OSTLICHES MITTELEUROPA. Edited Kraus, 
and ScHLENGER. Accompanied English and French trans- 
lation legends the maps, separate publication. Bielefield: Velhagen 

ATLAS FRANCE L’EST. Prepared POUR L’ATLAS 
FRANCE Strasbourg: Librairie Istra; Nancy: Les Editions 
Levrault, 1959. inches; plates 

ATLAS AFRICA. London: Victor Gollancz, 1960. 
inches; 126 pages. 

NUMBER ATLASES have recently been received, dealing with variety subjects 
and designed different styles—all them evidence growing realization 
that many classes information can best conveyed cartographically. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee and Edward Myers have produced valuable ‘Historical 
Atlas and Gazetteer’ supplement the former’s monumental ‘Study history.’ The 
present work consists three portions, gazetteer all place-names mentioned the 
ten volumes the ‘Study,’ atlas section seventy-three maps, and index all 
names occurring the maps. The maps are mainly black and white, though 
occasionally brown also used. scope the atlas naturally determined that 
the work accompanies, consequently the emphasis the rise and expansion 
civilization and religions, their physical environment, and their relations other 
civilizations, contemporary and successive, particularly the Euro-Asian land mass. 
The sole separate map North America illustrates the physical setting the horse 
Indians and their successors, the cattlemen. There welcome attempt present 
dynamic, rather than merely static, situations. the same time the work serves as4 
location atlas for great number places, and particularly useful this respect for 
students the early civilizations the Nile valley and Mesopotamia. Professor 
Toynbee contributes appendix the complex subject Hittite sites and 
tions. The attempt serve all these functions with black and white drawing 
sometimes results confused and crowded maps, but the work undoubtedly contains 
mass information not easily accessible elsewhere. 

The next two atlases deal much greater detail with periods covered from 
general point view Toynbee and Myers. The ‘Atlas the classical 
illustrates the centuries from prehistoric Greece the decline the Roman 
before the barbarian migrations the fourth century. The seventy-three maps aft 


printed clean bright colours, and each confined single clear-cut theme. 


parallels meridians are shown, that references the index are the 


map only. Much information printed the maps red, and some this might 


well have been left the text, but all the maps reach high standard cartography 
and production. agreeable record that the first plate good layer-coloured 
map the land Greece which brings out clearly the geographical setting the 
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ATLASES FOR SEVERAL PURPOSES 


core Hellenic civilization and the topography the city states, but, rather curiously, 
there corresponding map for Italy the Mediterranean basin. Among the many 
less conventional subjects the maps are the organization the Roman army and 
troop movements and the system centuriation. But the maps are small part only 
the contents this fascinating work, for there are also 475 excellent photogravure 
illustrations, covering all aspects the two civilizations, and lucid and informative 
text. Particularly striking are the air photographs the sites Sparta, Paestum and 
Falerii and the friezes from the Treasury Delphos and Trajan’s column. For 
anyone wishing know what lives the Greeks and Romans led and what they achieved, 
this volume could scarcely improved upon. 

The ‘Atlas the early Christian world,’ designed lines similar the above, 
carries the story the rise and expansion Christianity the end the seventh 
century. The early maps bring out the marked concentration Christian churches, 
apart from the eastern Mediterranean lands, central Italy, north-west Africa (the 
modern Tunisia) and southern Spain. The series concludes with map the Nes- 
torian and Monophysite centres seventh century Persia. Included also are plans 
Alexandria, Christian Rome, Jerusalem and Ravenna. The illustrations are fascina- 
ting and illuminating presentation the life and art the early Christians. special 
feature the informative letterpress the extracts from early Christian and other 
texts, beginning with the lines Vergil the golden age peace which made 
strong appeal the Church the Martyrs. 

With the next atlas are concerned with contemporary conditions and the more 
mundane subject economics. The second edition the ‘Oxford economic atlas 
the world,’ first published 1954, has been revised and extended. The maps deal 
with one hundred and twenty commodities, among which are now included lithium, 
antimony and nuclear fuels. The world maps have also been enlarged with the addi- 
tion, for example, soil map colour, and map climatic regions after 
Other maps have been improved amplified. The index, surely rather misnomer, 
summarizes under countries much statistical information, including production, 
imports and exports, mainly averages for with pre-war figures for comparison, 
abstracted from publications the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, and numerous other official sources. Much information thus presented 
convenient form for rapid reference. 

The most elaborate these atlases design, production and style deals with the 
smallest area. Not until half way through the introduction the ‘Atlas Ostliches 
Mitteleuropa’ stated that the volume cover East Central Europe—conceived 
stretching from the Baltic the Moravian Gate, and from the Elbe the eastern 
boundary Poland. admitted that this neither geographical nor political 
unit, but was thought the editors that since existing regional atlases not cover 
the area completely and were not strictly comparable, one with the other, would 
fruitful prepare atlas which met these points. After this obliquely phrased 
introduction, one not surprised find that all place-names throughout are spelt 
forms acceptable Germans, and that the boundaries Germany are those prior 
the Second World War, the eastern boundaries being classed with the 
boundaries 1937.” The Atlas opens with some well-produced maps—some 
printed eleven colours—of the physical and natural conditions the area, including 
striking map the natural regions sub-divided into three orders magnitude. 
These are succeeded historical and economic maps; included are maps relating 
former east German territories fremder Verwaltung.” One can only remark 
here that not difficult think recent movements population this area, 
other than German, which might also have been mapped. The volume concludes with 
maps and illustrations German settlements the east, and, for full measure, 
pocket the back cover contains sheets the pre-war 1:300,000 Ubersichtskarte 
covering the former German territories. Sources are indicated for each map, mainly 
but not entirely, from German publications. supplementary volume contains 
English and French translations for the legends all the maps. 
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THE ENDS THE EARTH 


Numerous atlases have been published, and these are now being 
supplemented regional atlases which can treat human and physical phenomena 
much greater detail. The region treated the ‘Atlas France approximating 
Alsace and Lorraine, derives its unity more from human factors than from its physi- 
cal characteristics—its frontier position and the independent spirit its population, 
democratic spirit and military temperament. These aspects are succinctly out- 
lined Professor Henri Baulig the introduction. This first fascicule contains twenty- 
one plates, out the planned total seventy; they deal mainly with the demography 
and social life. Each accompanied explanatory notes, which are careful point 
out the limitations well the advantages the methods employed. The maps, 
some colour, are well designed and printed, and the whole work itself concrete 
evidence the strength regional consciousness eastern France. 

Last, but certainly not least interest, Horrabin’s small ‘Atlas Africa,’ 
which has tackled very large subject, the history, politics and economics the 
continent from prehistoric times. does not pretend that his viewpoint subjective, 
but the whole his implied criticisms are reasonable. one two points, his clear 
black and white maps might have been augmented, for example, incorporate the 

slave trade into the Atlantic trade, and show the importance Africa’s 

position world politics. map the physical and natural characteristics the 

continent would also have been useful, but there this little book much inform 


THE ENDS THE EARTH 


THE WHITE ROAD. Kirwan. London: Hollis and Carter, 1959. 
inches pages; maps and plates. 30s 

STORY POLAR EXPLORATION has been the subject many books but few, 

any, equal this excellent work Mr. Kirwan. Many his predecessors 
have given more facts and greater detail, whereas his aim has been depict “‘the 
evolution polar exploration its historical and social rather than 
analyse achievement polar But his preface too 
modest. The reader gets very good account the geographical achievement, des- 
cribed well written sentences and illuminated many brief judgements ex- 
plorers and their problems. for polar techniques, which were raise much 
controversy the old gave way the new, the facts and the controversies are pre- 
sented without fear and the conclusions are drawn without prejudice. 

The book divided into five sections. The first deals with the Norse- 
men, and Monks” and with the early voyages séarch northern 
the voyage Baffin 1616. Mr. Kirwan, like many others, highly critical 
Purchas his handling the Baffin material, and true that Purchas was poor 
editor, but quite possible that the ignorance about, and even disbelief in, Baffin 
Bay was caused much cartographers Purchas. Foxe, only few years 
after Baffin, managed include the bay his map though, never visited it, 
presumably got the information from Baffin. any case whatever indications 
routes the polar seas the north-west passage may have been the lost map, 
Baffin’s conclusions, printed Purchas, were that passage nor hope 
passage the north Davis this connection perhaps signifi- 
cance that the expedition Phipps (1773) was attempt sail direct the Pole 
while the two expeditions sent out 1818 were explore the north-west passage and 
the polar passage. 

The second part called age exploration,” age the influence 
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THE ENDS THE EARTH 


new political and strategic conditions and response new intellectual, new social, 
and new technological developments” that both motives and methods were changed. 
overlaps slightly time with the first part, include early exploration the 
great Terra Australis Incognita, and carries the story the middle the nine- 
teenth century. This long period roughly three hundred years was marked, its 
second half particularly, important advances science and concern 
with exploration,” both which are admirably summarized few pages. 
includes the great Russian expeditions both the north Siberia and the north 
the voyages James Cook which settled the problems the great southern 
continent, led the first crossing the Antarctic Circle, and forced Cook conclude 
that the Antarctic Continent lay far the south his track, was inaccessible account 
ice, and, from his experience South Georgia, not worth the 
the practical, though not the actual, solution the problem the north-west passage 
result long series expeditions initiated John Barrow; further circum- 
navigations the Antarctic; the first Russian and the first United States Antarctic 
expeditions, under Bellingshausen and Wilkes; and the remarkable, frustrated, 
Antarctic voyage James Clark Ross. tragic recall that Ross’s former ships 
Erebus and Terror were soon after his return lost the Arctic, with the com- 
mander Sir John Franklin and with the loss too Captain Crozier who had com- 
manded the Terror the Antarctic. 

“The age adventure and with which the third part concerned, 
marked the decline the national naval expedition favour private and 
independent enterprise; the rise, first evident North America, the individual 
adventurous explorer who was little concerned with scientific and, sharp 
contrast this, the development the purely scientific expedition concerned not 
with exploration but with research. was this period that the old theory the 
open polar sea was revived, and disproved, and that the great land-bridge, stretching 
from the north Greenland across the polar basin Herald Island, was invented 
Petermann. completed the navigation the north-east passage 
the Vega, Nansen made the first crossing Greenland, the tragic end Long’s 
ship the stimulated the brilliant drift the Fram across the polar basin, 
and Amundsen the navigated the north-west passage. Antarctic exploration 
was also revived. John Murray the Challenger put forward cogent theoretical 
arguments about the land mass the South Pole, while renewed whaling voyages led 
the first lanaing the real Antarctic mainland. 

part four, heroic age,” the North and South were reached, Shackleton 
added his name those Scott and Amundsen great Antarctic explorers and the 
death was recorded 1916 Sir Clements Markham. and Sir John Barrow, 
between them, were the great promoters polar exploration Britain for just about 
one hundred years. Part five sketches progress the forty years after Shackleton’s 
trans-Antarctic expedition but Mr. Kirwan regards them ‘‘too close seen 
historical perspective.” ends with interesting consideration the future 
Antarctica, topic which Mr. Kirwan has written elsewhere. 

Not the least interesting feature this book the summary sketches the men 
who figure it. John Davis who “contributed geographical knowledge the 
Arctic more than any his predecessors Vitus Bering greatest Arctic explorer 
the eighteenth century James Clark Ross whose contemporaries his discoveries 
“were the greatest geographical discoveries modern Fridtjof 
man who daring, endurance, and intellectual stature supreme among 
explorers Robert Peary whose claim distinction lay his mastery 
the technique Polar Scott and Shackleton, “‘the one the dedicated naval 
officer, anxious man always ‘scrutinizing his own performance see could 
bettered and how, and for what reason had fallen short the standard which might 
reached proper strength and judgement,’ the other the extrovert and the un- 
conventional, the irrepressibly optimistic gambler, endowed with both audacity and 
luck, whose exuberant attitude polar exploration reminded his companions the 
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buccaneering sea-captains Elizabethan days;” and Richard Byrd who was not 
only leader who became, like Wilkes, the American hero his day, was 
the instigator and promoter, the man who more than any other was responsible for 
the return the United States Antarctica and for focusing the attention the 
American people for nearly thirty years the geographical exploration the Ant. 
arctic These are but few random samples many similar comments 
found throughout this book. 

addition the great explorers many others played important part polar 
exploration. Some provided money, like the merchants London the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, newspaper proprietors like Alfred Harmsworth, 
private individuals like Mr. Llewellyn Longstaff; others contributed scientific 
academic research like Brosses, Dalrymple, ‘‘an obdurate, cantankerous Scot, 
some ability, much self-conceit, and sense John Murray 
the Challenger, already mentioned, Professor Mohn, who drew the right 
ductions from the drift the wreckage the 

different category are what may called the promoters discovery. Such, 
for example, was John Reynolds who, his return from sealing voyage the 
Antarctic, vigorously encouraged exploration the United States and was largely 
responsible for the dispatch the Wilkes expedition. Later the century 
Grinnell, the retired shipping magnate and first President the American Geographi- 
cal Society, wholly part financed and stimulated four voyages the 
Britain two men are outstanding this connection. John Barrow retired from his 
post Permanent Secretary the Admiralty 1845 the age 81, after forty 
years his interests geography were wide but had particular share 
every British expedition the north polar regions from those 1818 the Franklin 
expedition 1845. Clements Markham became Naval Cadet 1844, the age 
14, and died 1916 the age 86. Like Barrow had wide geographical interests; 
unlike him had served Arctic expedition, one those sent look for 
lin, and unlike him was later intensely interested the Antarctic. Mr. Kirwan 
gives full account his work and deals very skilfully with the controversies which 
arose over Markham’s strong prejudices favour officers the Royal Navy, his 
reluctance accept new ideas, and his hostility Shackleton. his last days Mr. 
Kirwan writes: recent years had been little out touch, uncomfortably 
aware new trends, the new language and pervasive influence science which 
instinctively distrusted and because this perhaps had clung with even greater 
obduracy his reactionary ways. was even the moment his death, from 
injuries due burning his house Eccleston Square. midshipman used 
read his hammock, holding candle one hand and book the other. 
was reading like this bed one night when the candle dropped and the bed caught 
fire. Above the bed electric light bulb hung unlit.” 

From the days when Pytheas sailed his Greek galley Thule and perhaps 
came the first civilized man reach the Arctic circle, those Sir Vivian Fuchs 
whose expedition made the first land crossing the Antarctic, long period, and 
important feature has been the change techniques. first the change 
very slow, amounting little more than the adaptation ships; then came 
ments which food, clothing, and methods transport were involved; the air agt 
was initiated 1897 the ill-fated expedition Andrée; and the present age 
seen large scale expeditions like those Byrd Fuchs, the Russians, 
aeroplanes and skilfully contrived motorized vehicles are used. Mr. Kirwan 
something interesting say all them and his admirable illustrations amplify his 
text. Scott’s hut with its remains tinned food and the skeleton Barentz’s 
quarters provide vivid example. The top-hatted officers Franklin’s expedition 
1823 can compared with the strangely un-naval looking party Scott; 
Parry’s specially prepared boats 1827, the navy advancing across the great 
barrier Scott’s first Antarctic expedition, and Amundsen’s dogs lying down the 
South Pole present striking object lessons, while photograph Peary’s s.s. Roosevel 
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1906 appears appropriately and significantly the same page that the United 
States naval aeroplane the South Pole 1956. 

All the illustrations are excellent and pity that the maps are not the same 
standard. They are frankly inadequate and arranged the most awkward way. 
Two are endpapers and one folding map which the routes might have been 
printed colour but unfolds the right little use after page although 
referred almost the end the book. There short select bibliography. 

The slightly critical note with which this review ends should way modify 
what was said the beginning. This excellent book. 


EMPTY QUARTER MORE 


ARABIAN SANDS. London: Longmans, 1959. 

326 pages; maps and plates. 35s 

REMEMBER the excitement felt when 1932 was told that Bertram Thomas had 

landed near Dhufar and had begun his crossing the great Arabian Desert, the 
“Empty Thomas splendidly succeeded. was followed St.John 
Philby who made the crossing from north south-west. These two great explorers 
had charted two hair-fine lines across that immense waste land. They were followed 
the author this book, which feel honoured review, Wilfred Thesiger, who 
his long and daring journeys sets the seal upon Arabian exploration. Others may 
yet test themselves, may learn endure the fiery ordeal the sands, but there 
little time left for the Badu have other choice but leave their desolate habitation. 
one now wants their camels. Their wilderness, which was their refuge, open 
the air and the wheel. one frightened them any more and their future, for 
the next century, lies among the queues workers, mostly unskilled, the oil 
states. After the era oil, who knows what may happen Arabia? safe say 
that its future does not lie the drifting sand dunes Arabia Deserta. But Thesiger, 
rightly, gives the Badu their due and makes clear the vast debt which the 
western world owe these lords the sands. The codes chivalry, the sacredness 
spoken promise, charity women, the stranger and those want; the 
brotherhood the enduring, finding its reward the endurance alone; submission 
the all-embracing, ever-accompanying spirit God—(Thesiger tells one who 
crossed the sands alone; was companion,” said)—all these permeated 
Islam its early days and inspired the far and near east, flooding into the hearts 
Europeans the dark ages and swept the desert faith based honour and courage 
the borders France itself. How much this teaching the desert remains 
the Mohammadan world can judge today—precious little. Let hold all that 
can and acknowledge the gift, with all the wisdom the ancient world which the 
Arabs preserved for us, the desert men who brought and who learned 
some strange way from the wilderness itself. 

number Europeans have made their mark Arabia—Glazer the Austrian, 
Halévy, whose name has become customary connect with the adjective 
were his title, indeed is, although not his alone. these one might add 
von Wissmann, for his cartographical and archaeological achievements, Ingrams for 
his bloodless pacification the Hadhramaut and van der Meulen, the great Nether- 
lands administrator, for the integrity his books. Lawrence, indeed, has his place, 
but more leader war than for his knowledge the Bedouin for his achieve- 
ments explorer. These were all great their own time and style, 
admirable and forceful men, some more practical than others, who, like Halévy and 
Lawrence, were dreamers great dreams. can now, Arabian travel ends and 
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the world the desert nomads disintegrates, assess the with the clarity 
finality, the end era. Certainly Charles Doughty stands alone. Who would 
dare pit his contribution against Doughty’s ‘Arabia Deserta’ with its unforgettable 
picture the poorest the northern nomads, living out their lives want and peril 
their land rock and grit and sun? Doughty’s achievement, not his journey 
but his prose, incomparable. Bertram Thomas, the first European cross the 
desert, the first the great explorers. may indeed discount his toilsome 
head-measurements, but not the value his maps his manifold collections over 
which the experts happily wrangled for several years. Then there St.John Philby— 
and who write him indeed any these men? Thesiger, part 
one his journeys, pays tribute the astonishing accuracy Philby’s maps, since 
one these, when there was guide, led his small party over hundreds miles 
shifting sand and gravel their goal, which was more than few tents and palms, 
Philby crossed the desert after Thomas more difficult route—only one his 
many explorations. 

until Thesiger, had these greatest the each alone his own 
pinnacle, each the greatest his own way. And now, just before the fall the curtain, 
comes Thesiger, intrepid, practical, dreamer and, best all for those who have 
watched from the wings, the master clear and unaffected prose which shows 
everything—the unutterable fatigue, the hunger and the thirst, the all-encompassing 
dangers and the valour his small band companions, pressing undaunted 
through land hardly less hospitable than the Moon. What story this is! went 
down into the valley, and shall never know how the camels did it—we 


got the other side. [They were, course, walking and pushing and heaving their 


camels, which were their own lives.] There, utterly exhausted, collapsed 
nowhere go,’ thought. ‘We cannot back and our camels will never 
get another these awful dunes. really are These are the words 
the only man cross the terrible desert the Danakil, East Africa, alone. They 
went on. Who inspired them? Was Auf, the skilled guide, who rationed out their 
fetid water sip sip and who had travelled with God his companion? Was 
young bin Kabina, rejoicing that could accompany his friend Thesiger the true 
end the world? Was Musallim, the cook who feasted them off desert hare with 
less meat than half-grown English rabbit? They were all Thesiger’s companions, 
but was his wish cross the sands which assembled them, which bound them 
together the enterprise and brought them conquest over all adversity and safe 
journey’s end. 

That was the first crossing; the second was come, equally perilous and here 
Philby’s map and single well recorded Thomas, took the place guide. 
trusted these charts made his predecessors, and rightly so. But the Arab unversed 
the science cartography—they trusted Thesiger guide them and their trust 
was well founded. the eighth morning climbed final ridge. had calculated 
that were ever see Jabrin should see now; and there lay, straight 
front us, the splashes the palm groves dark the khaki Thesiger tries 
tell the inner urge which drove him make his journeys—the desire 
test himself physically and mentally the limit, prove his powers traveller. 
cannot doubt him, his confession too straightforward admit any doubt 
anything may vouchsafe himself. But read his book with its excellent 
and revealing map, discerned—and hope will forgive for this discernment— 
that heart one Elroy Flecker’s Pilgrims. “must always little further”; 
must survive see over the next dune, drink the next well, overcome 
next obstacle, meet the next danger, said the Pilgrims, 
brave who make the golden journey one these; only his 
journeys led Samarkand but bitter wells immense desolation. That 
the road was golden his and his companions’ minds have doubt all. 
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EUROPE 


WALES AND THE MARCHES. Chessington: Ordnance Survey, 1959. sheet 
inches. Paper, flat: 6d; paper, folded covers: 6s; outline edition: 


The Ordnance Survey has published new special sheet ‘Wales and the Marches’ 
the scale 1:250,000, which will welcomed geographers and historians 
alike, this the first map cover the whole the Welsh region one sheet 
ascale this order. The map includes Liverpool and Bristol, the two English ports 
with which the economy Wales closely linked, well the strongholds 
Chester, Shrewsbury and Hereford from which the Anglo-Norman Marcher Lords 
dominated the borderland the Cambrian Mountains. The relief well shown 
new style hill shading violet, combined with contours 200 feet intervals, 
although certain confusion arises when the hill shading merges with the hatched 
conurbations Ebbw Vale, Taff Vale and Ystrad Rhondda. 

few concessions have been made the orthography Welsh place-names 
demanded the Board Celtic Studies their ‘Gazetteer Welsh Place-Names,’ 
1957: Dolgelley has become Dolgellau, and our old friend Plynlimon less recogni- 
zable Pumlumon Fawr. Welshpool has brackets, although the 
version favoured the B.C.S. fortunately, Montgomery, Cardiff 
and Carmarthen have not been tampered with. One two spelling inconsistencies 
appear: Betws-y-Coed and Betws Garmon have lost accordance with the 
wishes the Board Celtic Studies, but Bettws Cedewain and Bettws Gwerfil 
Goch retain the double letter. 

separate conventional sign might have been introduced for railways which are 
longer used, such the branch line from Abermule Glan-Mule; but there are 
few faults find this admirable map, which will welcomed all who are 
interested the geography the Principality. 


GEOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE LAROUSSE: L’Europe Péninsulaire. Edited 
Deffontaines, with Jean-Brunhes Delamarre. Paris: Larousse, 1958. 
inches; 420 pages; maps, diags. 123s 

French geographical publications may broadly divided into two groups, irrespective 

their academic quality. the one hand, there are the spartanly-produced 

poor paper, somewhat crudely printed and with most inadequate maps. 

the other hand, there are the lavish, even sumptuous, productions. Needless 

say, the publications the house Larousse fall into the second category, and this 

work, the first new Universelle” three volumes, exception. 

The book arranged regional basis; divided into four main sections, 

“Northern,” and Europe, further sub-divided 

into countries groups countries; comprises the only unit which 

cuts across frontiers. text has been written formidable group contributors, 
twenty number, each specialist his own field. almost invidious mention 
names, but Frans Dussart Liége responsible for the section 

Pays-Bas, Luxembourg,” André Meynier Grand-Bretagne,” Pierre Flatrés 

and Robert Ficheux (formerly the Institut Frangais Bucharest) 

“La The material clear, well written and stimulating; 

date, yet the inclusion detailed (referring either 1956 

the end has obviated the necessity overloading the text with statistics. 

The illustrations are really superb yet this mere picturebook. Each page 

balanced whole carefully laid out text with inset photographs. all, this 

survey the geography peninsular Europe. What acquisition for 

Form library, the price can afforded. This book joy handle, 

browse through, dip into. 
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RESOURCES AND PLANNING EASTERN EUROPE. Edited 
and Bloomington, Indiana: Graduate School, Indiana 
versity, 1957. inches; pages; maps, diagrams. $2.50 

This book presents the proceedings Conference Resources and Planning 

Eastern Europe held Indiana University May 1956. consists number 

essays based papers presented the conference and comments those 

opened discussions the papers. The editors stress that, while covering 
range problems, the volume clearly exhibits many gaps and they make 
the familiar problems the inadequate faulty statistical data available. 

The book whole useful contribution thinking Eastern Europe 
gives evidence the work Indiana University’s Institute East European 


OKONOMISCHE GEOGRAPHIE DER TSCHECHOSLOWAKISCHEN 
PUBLIK. Berlin: Verlag, Die Wirtschaft, 1959. 
254 pages; maps and plates 

This the first text-book the economic geography Czechoslovakia appex 

since the war. The translation the text into German and publication Eas 

Berlin make accessible many more geographical readers than the 

original alone could have been. The work Communist presentation the 

slovak economy and the reader this side the Iron Curtain must 
make his own assessment the facts and opinions offered. 

Czechoslovak geographers any political persuasion have great inheritance 

cartographical and other scholarship; Dr. makes his acknowledgement 

the excellent national atlas compiled and published the inter-war years, and itis 
plain that has drawn upon its material. The first two sections are indeed sum 
marized version the basic geographical facts set out the atlas and its 
panying text, but after the first fifty pages there are new and interesting 
fresh uses resources, even these are written conform with political 
ments. The energetic opening Slovakia especially impressive, and 
analysed the text and accompanying maps. The effect the German 
from the peripheral hill regions Bohemia naturally stressed and the account 
other population shifts are interesting, especially those increasing settlement 
Slovakia. The new orientation trade the east, and the great range market 
now open Czechoslovak manufactured goods are shortly but clearly discussed. 
The book itself amongst contemporary geographical texts; 
cheap paper, weak binding, crude maps, index. Redeeming features are 
gazetteer the maps and good bibliography. The photographic illustrations 
clear and useful suitable paper, and some diagrammatic illustrations are 
and relevant. Something the distinguished Czechoslovak past geography 
been transmitted geographers our own time. HARRIET 


GRUNDZUGE DER PHYSISCHEN GEOGRAPHIE VON DEUTSCHLAND. 
Berlin: VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1958. 492 
figures text, plates 

The writer this structural geography and geomorphology west and east 

within post-war frontiers, professor the Pedagogic High School Potsdam, 

made numerous important contributions many branches this subject during 
last thirty years. intended for university students and teachers, 
general principles, but provides such considerable detail regional description 
valuable for regional studies. therefore straightforward, authoritative 
up-to-date, discussing conflicting views, but emphasizing those points most 
geographers using geological material. The book well made, printed 
unattractive paper, but has great number extremely clear diagrams (simple maps, 
sections, block diagrams and explanatory drawings) and nearly 200 
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which provide excellent pictorial anthology some originality the geology and 
landscape Germany. The coal, oil and salt geology well done, and will use 
the economic geographer. Vulcanism carefully treated. Tabulations strati- 
graphical and other data are very useful and, fact, could almost replace the reading 
the book. Perhaps the loess features and the development river systems could 
more fully treated. The bibliography extensive, but wisely selective what 
newcomer the subject can use best. The index merely place-names. 

Davis 


SIEDLUNGSGEBIETE 
MITTLEREN WESTDEUTSCHLAND SEIT DEM FRUHEN 13. JAHR- 
des Geographischen Instituts der Universitat Verbindung 
mit der Geographischen Gesellschaft 1958. 534 inches; 136 pages; 
maps and plates 

his Habilitationsschrift agricultural settlement the parts West 
Germany between the Main and the Northern Plain Dr. Jager makes number 
illuminating points. Research this subject requires the student focus many 
lines evidence, resulting from excavation, perhaps micro-scale; the study 
medieval pottery, till recently rather neglected; the evidence phosphate accu- 
the investigation weeds, old ponds, wells, ridge-and-furrow, stone rows 
and terraces; the not inconsiderable documentary evidence concerning, for example, 
the movement peasants towns and the depopulation the countryside. Dr. Jager 
concerned especially with the disappearance settlements the Middle Ages and 
later repopulation; believes that medieval rather than prehistoric happenings are 
significant. The historical geographer settlement must establish his own period 
system and refuse bound those conventional history; little but guesswork 
possible before the thirteenth century. clear distinction must made between 
the abandonment the houses village and the reversion the arable land 
forest heath. Settlement went right into the fourteenth century, but the dis- 
appearance settlement continued all the while. the dry episode 
there was much desertion dry land and the wet, cool period after 1430 heavy 
While there was tendency for poor land out cultivation times 
difficulty much later resettlement occurred the same poor land. Changing tech- 
niques enforce revaluation once unfavourable lands. Would not modern field 
attempts imitate medieval agriculture reveal much about settlement problems 
medieval times? the later Middle Ages the end forced residence land 
might lead many abandon rent their own terms. The grain surplus 
the late Middle Ages, especially after the great epidemics, does not explain the 
disappearance settlements many cattle-producing areas. While most the 
loss settled area had happened the early fifteenth century, resettlement was 
already under way. This was often carefully planned like earlier settlements, but 
while the farm agricultural area might old agricultural land, the village might 
have different site. The new village was now bigger unit, more modern, with 
greater social differentiation. 

spite all the new knowledge the abandonment settlement and resettle- 
ment there much yet done, particularly the study minutiae. Why was 
there little loss settlement the loess till very late, and little the poor 
Odenwald with its great density settlement? Did the maintenance the terri- 
torial frontiers, between Mainz and Reineck for instance, forbid the deletion villages 
the late-settled Spessart? These questions only re-emphasize the need for 
further work this much studied area. Davis 


Soviet Union series.) Washington, D.C.: Victor Kamkin, Inc., 1959. 
pages; maps, diagrams, photographs 

view the difficulty obtaining up-to-date material the economic geography 
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the U.S.S.R., encouraging have Dr. Petrov’s work ‘Electric power,’ the 
first series publications promises the geography the Soviet Union, 


The author, who Professor the U.S. Naval Postgraduate System, Washington, 


D.C., hopes that this series may serve not only college text-books, but source 
reference for the general reader. Unfortunately, the treatment thermal electric 
power somewhat inadequate, while there superabundance detail about the 
more important hydro-electric power stations, although (as Dr. Petrov rightly points 
out) all hydro-electric power stations together account for more than per cent. 
the electricity generated the U.S.S.R., and therefore provide only about per 
cent. all energy produced (in terms coal equivalent). Dr. Petrov, like number 
Soviet economic geographers, has been the victim changes policy regarding 
electricity, and many the projects mentions due for completion 1960 (the 
end the abandoned Sixth Five Year Plan) have been postponed, while emphasis has 
been shifted, only temporarily, thermal stations burning coal, oil gas. Despite 
these criticisms, however, for anyone with some knowledge the U.S.S.R. and time 
sort out important facts from the mass detail, this work provides most useful 
source information about hydro-electic power stations—many which, course, 


ASIA 


Gyldendal; Scandinavian University Books, 1959. inches; 421 pages; 417 
maps, figures and photographs; separate folder with one map. £14 10d 

This massive work based expedition lasting three months undertaken the 

Ferdinand. The author’s main interest was irrigation means karez tunnels, 

and part his time Afghanistan was devoted the small grape-growing oasis 

Pirzada, miles west Kandahar. The separate folder contains map this 

oasis, mainly east the Kushk-i-Nakhud, the scale 1:2100, covering area 

1.4 square The section the foot the map, well that figure 212 

the text, incorrectly shows the water-table becoming deeper, relative ground 

surface, towards the low ground. The true configuration given Noble for 

Iraq. (F. Dixey, ‘Practical handbook water supply,’ 1950, 479.) 
The book essentially compilation from large number sources, and 

illustrated maps which the majority are scales between 1:8 million and 

1:20 million. Section dealing with physical geography, consists seven chapters. 

The remaining eighteen chapters are concerned with human geography. For the 

geology the author has relied Furon, but does not mention Griesbach and 

Hayden who laid the foundations Afghan geology. Indeed, 

1881 geological map the traverse between Sibi and Maiwand-Girishk includes the 

author’s special area Pirzada. Certainly great deal useful information has been 

assembled this book about region concerning which the poor statistical and 
scattered scientific data are not easily obtained. may questioned, however, 
this laborious study justifies the prohibitive cost, notwithstanding the excellent 
used (the book weighs just under pounds). Presumably cheaper edition must 
available. Very few the scenic photographs have the quality and detail those 


SIMPLE GEOGRAPHY CHINA. Wanc Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1958. inches; 256 pages; maps and photographs. 
The title this unpretentious little volume gives accurate indication its contents. 
concise description the Chinese landscape, written for the English 
seeking general background the astounding events currently taking place that 
country. that end technical terms have been kept minimum, and only 
occasionally have such words and been admitted into the text. 
Two further concessions have been made the supposed conservatism the English 
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reader. The Post Office transcription place-names, with its overtones Aladdin 
and light opera, has been revived, and some old forms longer vogue China 
have been resurrected. Ti-hua, for example, still called Urumchi, and Sungari 
preferred Sung-hua. Somewhat surprisingly Canton, the strange English version 
Kuangtung, has also been retained, have several other anomalous translitera- 
tions; but wholly English names, whether coinages translations, have been avoided 
much possible, that Everest appears Mount Jolmo Lungma and the “‘Five- 
fingered Mountain” Wu-chih Shan. 

way summary may say that this book likely prove useful for the 
teacher faced with the formidable problem bringing his geography China 
date. Even those who resent the vocabulary the new spitting bitter 
borrow one its own phrases—cannot but benefit from seeing themselves 
through Asian eyes. Incidentally, interesting note that the maps this 
volume consistently include the banks and islets the South China Sea within the 
frontiers the People’s Republic. Its southernmost territory is, fact, depicted 
the Tseng-mu Reef latitude One wonders the government Sarawak 
aware that Chinese territory reaches within hundred miles its shores. 

WHEATLEY 


LAND REFORM JAPAN. London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute International Affairs, 1959. 834 inches; 510 pages; 
maps, diagrams and photographs. 55s 

This very good book, clear, interesting, sound and well written. is, fact, very 
hard put down, and that praise indeed for book agrarian affairs. Its 
author, after taking London degree Japanese, worked Japanese history and 
social structure. was thus well equipped, least the linguistic and institutional 
sides, undertake field research into the post-war Japanese land reforms. His 
intimate knowledge Japanese sources and Japanese society shine forth from the 
pages his very excellent book. 

Part the book shows very clearly that the land reforms Japan were not, 
some appear think, purely creation the American occupation, though was 
certainly the occupation that determined the timing and some the details the 
For marked increase tenancy Japan during the last quarter the 
nineteenth century led stirrings unrest among the peasantry and discussion 
and agitation among intellectuals, until the coming into power the pre-war totali- 
tarian regime put end these things. Land reform has quite deep roots, then. 
Part discusses the reforms themselves: the legislation involved, and its execution 
and immediate effects. The discussion here clear and particularly interesting, and the 
magnitude the operation emerges: August, 1950, total ché rice 
land and 796,000 upland had been bought from 2,341,000 landlords and resold 
about 4,748,000 tenants acres). Parts III, and deal respectively 
with the economic, social and political aftermath the reforms. seems clear that 
standards consumption have gone up, but some credit must given extraneous 
factors. also clear that there has been considerable impact village society 
and politics. the whole Mr. Dore optimistic about the effects the reforms 
and about their enduring quality. 

many points there are interesting parallels with experience other Asian 
countries; for example, the officially inspired Co-operatives, which could not 
much further from the spirit” (p. 278). But there are even more reminders 
the uniqueness Japan and the consequent lack foundation the current 
Asian belief that other economies and societies can, without overmuch taking 
counsel, readily what Japan has done. Mr. Dore does not, perhaps, draw sufficient 
attention either the parallels with the departures from phenomena elsewhere. 
geographer possessing Mr. Dore’s knowledge Japanese would have written 
book, with more maps (e.g. villages before and after reform, regional 
the pattern land-holding). Likewise, agricultural economist would 
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have written different book. But neither them likely have written better 
one. 


PERSIA AND THE DEFENCE INDIA 1884-92. study the Foreign 
Policy the Third Marquis Salisbury. Greaves. University 
London, Athlone Press, 1959. inches; 300 pages; maps. 

This important book kind which has become all too infrequent recent 

years—a carefully documented analysis British policy during the final stages 

Russia’s acquisition her Central Asian Empire. The matter has been treated before 

various writers different ways, but never exhaustively and dispassionately 

the present work. The central figure Lord Salisbury, who Prime Minister, 

Foreign Secretary, and Secretary State for India, played dominant and consistent 

role the formulation British policy during the period under review. The author’ 

use hitherto inaccessible documents undoubtedly contributes the special interest 
which the book arouses; but its quality mainly due the masterly way which 
she has marshalled her material, well the fact that she American, 

Americans have been among the strongest moral critics past British policy towards 

Persia and therefore refreshing find American robustly convinced the 

essential honesty British policy interpreted Lord Salisbury. believed with 

complete sincerity the need preserve the integrity and independence Persia 
the best means maintaining peace South Asia, principle which has informed 

British policy ever since. His plans for railways and other development were directed 

towards this end and not merely acquisition commercial supremacy for Britain. 

Indeed, that the commercial field was extensive enough provide 

outlet for the enterprise both Britain and Russia (p. 112). 

Like other writers, Mrs. Greaves attributes much Britain’s indecision her 
Persian policy the awkward triangular relationship constituted the 
Office, the India Office and the Government India, although she does not 
far one writer who likened the relationship between the last two Dr. 
definition fishing—‘‘a fool one end and worm the Strong Soviet 
criticism this book inevitable. Soviet historians, contrast their 
manner, have lately been great pains whitewash policy towards Persia 
and show Britain the sole villain the piece. Mrs. Greaves’s restrained and 
objective, but well documented and convincing, handling the subject 
steady opposition Britain’s plans for the development Persia comes timely 
effective antidote recent Soviet writing this theme. 


ORIENTAL DESPOTISM: comparative study total power. Kart 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. 9': inches; 556 
$7.50 

Karl Wittfogel, Professor Chinese History the University Washington, 
Seattle, having suffered Hitler’s totalitarian rule victim concentration camp, 
has felt impelled search for deeper understanding this political 
the mid-twentieth century. While European history records from time tim 
“tyranny,” “despotism,” and other variants autocratic rule, the 
was towards democratically organized States and, latterly, towards the 
where government was imposed regardless popular consent. 
thinkers the nineteenth century, once styled century hope,” have 
proved optimists their belief that political power would fall more and more 
the hands the masses. 

Professor Wittfogel clearly writes with vigour and feeling from the arsenal 
democracy his book thus lively and eminently readable, although heavily 
with the terminology sociology and political science within which fields falls, 
than within that geography. ‘Oriental despotism’ also, however, 
and important work, based wide range literature from many periods 
countries—though may the author not altogether conversant with the 
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British rule India. The relationship between Wittfogel’s interest totali- 
tarianism and Chinese history might not appear self-evident, but logical enough. 
Karl Marx and others noted, Chinese society belonged special type which may 
labelled or, Wittfogel prefers, because irrigation 
and flood control were outstandingly important it. The peculiar features Oriental 
society, excellently illustrated China, were the autocratic rule emperor, 
bureaucracy carry out his behests, and peasant population dispersed village 
settlements. this respect the contrast sharp between China and Europe where 
feudalism was characteristic. Wittfogel argues that the need for hydraulic works 
explains the concentration political power China, formerly India and else- 
where; without such large-scale works these societies could scarcely have survived. 
Now, Karl Marx and Lenin noted, the analysis Oriental societies was strikingly 
relevant Tsarist Russia where, too, peasants, bureaucracy and autocrat were 
also found. Sociological analysis had, fact, forewarned the Bolsheviks what 
might follow from their seizure power behalf the masses. This side Marx’s 
work was accordingly disregarded and conveniently forgotten, not least Stalin. 
over-simplified terms, totalitarianism, the U.S.S.R. least, Oriental des- 
potism modern dress. This political phenomenon our times might then appear 
reversion Oriental system. Yet Stalinism has patent enough links with Tsardom 
earlier days and not need look Asia explain the rise Hitler, Musso- 
lini and Franco. one thing know from experience what avoid but quite 
another matter apply such knowledge successfully. East 


ADVENTURE OIL: The story British Petroleum. 
London: Sidgwick and 1959. inches; 286 pages; endpaper maps and 
plates. 21s 

The professional story-teller was one the familiar figures Persia the turn 

the century. His themes were exciting and the art leading climax was 

practised. Then sent round the hat. Mr. Henry Longhurst seems blood- 
brother, nowadays probably more than fellow trade-unionist. improves 

upon the time-honoured technique for you have buy your story first without 

chapter two foretaste assure you that you will get your money’s worth. 

However, another consummate story-teller applauds the work, for Sir Winston 

Churchill calls it, his foreword, story vigour and adventure,”’ and most the 

highlights the early days depend the wonderful yarns spun Sir Arnold 

Wilson who was the spot fifty years ago and the St. Mark this testament. 

the Thousand and One Nights and one suspects that even Shahriyar 
had feeling towards the end the course that things are not quite wonderful 
now. Did you know that Reynolds located the wells Maidan-i-Naftun where 
struck oil after journey slung hammock when eruption boils precluded 
him riding walking? that the only lived his prompt use 
emetic when diagnosed party that had been poisoned? that J.” 
came out, not much the worse for wear, after head-on collision with truck full 
dynamite and its quota caps? Even the boys” geology reported that 
the mountains must have skipped like rams. But goes show that tires 
her, has lots shots her locker yet and could, maybe, manage survive 
asecond Thousand and One Nights. Suffice say that the trail from D’Arcy 
told with cunning selection, but there much more where came from. 


TRAVEL ASIA 


Before the war was common avoid anyone who started conversation with the 
words was the Now the practice write books the subject, 
many which are welcome. The author THE HEART INDIA (Constable, 1959, 
Alexander Campbell, who has worked many parts the world and has 
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most observant eye. has spoken with the leaders Indian opinion and lived 
amongst the people. able quote Nehru and support his statements with 
facts. his description India’s plans for development shows how they 
crippled bureaucracy. depot deal with annual turnover 1400 tons 
official forms has prior claim the Second Five Year Plan. Nehru himself said 
hardly country which has such high ideals India and there hardly 
country where the gap between ideals and performances The weakest 
part the book the section Mr. Campbell’s meetings with number prominent 
men Pakistan, including Sikander Mirza. Mr. Campbell during his service India 
for Time and Life covered from Kashmir Kerala and from Bombay 
Pondicherri; has absorbed the atmosphere the sub-continent and has written 
book originality and value, which will enjoyed anyone who wishes know 
what India like and what Indians think today. 

Edward Hunter has written outstanding book Afghanistan THE 
PRESENT (Hodder and Stoughton, 1959, 18s), and has not been deterred from 
criticizing his own country’s policy the Afghan Government. lays particular 
stress upon the tragic position women and the deplorable state the ordinary 
admires the Afghan whatever race and foresees hope for the future onlya 
change outlook can achieved. finds the thoughtless attitude official 
Americans Afghanistan grave threat stability and progress. failing stick 
their own principles they can only benefit the forces repression and Communism. 
noticeable that Russian aid appreciated and valued, while American aid 
denigrated and unnoticed. The Russians understand how impress the Afghans and 
their contribution international fairs development schemes are all the 
effective because this. This book should read everyone who has any 
concern with Afghanistan and especially Americans who are responsible for the 
I.C.A. programme. The author has used his eyes and ears. Others should the 
same. 

GATEWAY THE KHYBER (Robert Hale, 1959, 18s) disappointing book 
young man who has much learn. Reading after the other two reviewed above 
makes one realize how easy get superficial view country 
with preconceived ideas. Typical the author’s prejudices remark about 
Akbar: had spent much his life soldier, was simple and 
may that Robin Bryan grows older will acquire both thes 
characteristics. present, however, his writing not standard warrant much 


AFRICA 


BEITRAGE ZUR KULTURGEOGRAPHIE DER SUDATHIOPISCHEN 
SEENREGION. Kuts. Frankfurter Geographische Hefte, 1958. 
Frankfurt Main: Waldemar Kramer, 1958. inches; 179 pages; maps, 
figures, plates 

Dr. Kuls was member Professor Jensen’s expedition Ethiopia, 1954-5. 

already known for his interesting study the area published Erdkunde 

which deals with the ensat ensate planting among the Sidamo. Another his 

studies, connected with the topography the Ethiopian capital, was published 

Paideuma 1957. Southern Ethiopia relatively easily accessible country, but 

spite this has remained very little known until the present day. One cannot stres 

too much the importance the work under review, particularly one the few 
geographical studies made this area. After short but concise description the 
geology, climate and population, Dr. Kuls devotes large part his book 
planting and the agriculture southern Ethiopia (pp. 32-126). Ensat the staple 

food southern Ethiopia, and its cultivation limited heights between 1500 

1800 and 3000 metres areas lying between the so-called lake regions 

Dr. Kuls describes two ways which ensat prepared for food; also used for 
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roofs, protection against the rain, head-covering, packing material and very 
strong string. The author also gives few sketches farms typical the Sidamo 
and the Walamo, the two more important peoples the region. should mentioned 
that the settlement ensat planters special type, different from others Ethiopia; 
the farm, often one hut only, nearly surrounded half circle ensat plants, 
which grain sometimes added. 

Anthropologists and anthropo-geographers will find number interesting facts 
this study, such description the settlements, the irrigation system, cattle- 
breeding, division labour, and the clan system the different villages. Although 
good deal has already been written about the large villages the Konso, great 
value have Dr. Kuls’s map the Konso village Olanta, with all its peculiarities. 
The photographs which illustrate the book are high quality, and include few 
the famous irrigation terraces the Konso. useful bibliography and general 
map complete this highly interesting and valuable contribution our knowledge 
this little-known part Africa. similar study other parts southern Ethiopia, 
the Omo valley Kafa for instance, would very welcome. 

ALEXANDER LOPASHICH 


HANDBOOK TANGANYIKA. Second edition. Edited 
Commissioner Social Development. Dar Salaam: Government Tanganyika, 
1958. xii 703 pages; maps and illustrations 

The revised edition the ‘Handbook Tanganyika’ entirely new and different 
from that published 1930 and complementary “Tanganyika: review its 
resources and their development’ (1955), (reviewed the Geographical 122 
(1956) pp. latter volume was principally concerned with the territory’s 
economic aspects, whereas the handbook primarily descriptive and historical. That 
the two volumes together should most comprehensive, with considerable cross- 
referencing and yet remarkably little overlap, ensured Moffett’s skilled 
editing both works. Thanks his devotion this heavy task, reliable informa- 
tion, both general and detailed, now more readily accessible for Tanganyika than 
for any other British territory tropical Africa. 

Those familiar with the 1930 handbook will probably agree with the editor’s 
comment that contained very little description either the country the 
Geographers particular will welcome Mr. Moffett’s efforts offset this 
criticism. brief general description the country’s physiography and climate 
followed chapters archaeology and history. The account British rule since 
1919 especially interesting and fascinatingly divided into periods under such 
titles the years “boom,” and 
development.” Each the eight provinces then described some detail: 
physical features, climate, population and tribes, agricultural resources, development 
schemes, minerals, industries, and administrative stations. The chapter the 
people mostly concerned with the 110 more African tribes, but the two other 
elements, Asian and European, are also discussed, and dot distribution map 
distinguishing the three races included. full account the system government 
given, though rapid have been the recent developments this field that much 
the appendix summarizing the chief events the years also concerned with 
constitutional changes. 

The remaining chapters cover wide range topics, some which, such 
communications and natural resources, are more fully discussed the companion 
volume. There interesting account the work missions: the sternest 
missions cannot fairness deny that they have contributed the moral 
and social uplift many formerly pagan This handbook, like that 
will standard reference book for all who are interested East Africa; 
indeed, any visitor Tanganyika should have both volumes his luggage, though, 
ifhe travelling air, will find himself faced with considerable freight problem. 
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Robert Hale, 1959. inches; 189 pages; maps, plates. 18s 


PAGANS AND POLITICIANS. London: Hutchinson, 
1959. inches; 224 pages; plates, map. 


first sight there little these two books that directly comparable and that 
would seem justify joint review. Africa the setting both, but they are separated 
time over years. One biographical sketch; the other book travel, 
though superior kind. And yet they have important points contact with 
another. After reading them both one able appreciate some the striking 
changes that have resulted from the impact European influence Africa 
the last decades the nineteenth century. Whatever Mr. Crowder may have 
say about European administrative policies West Africa, and critical 
larly British methods, Lugard and others like him had not gone Africa the 
latter part the nineteenth century there would have been only pagans and politi- 
cians write about the present day. Lugard’s early years the continent took 
him Nyasaland, Uganda, Nigeria and Ngamiland servant various commercial 
enterprises; this period his life that Mr. Thomson and Mrs. Middleton 
write vividly. Students African history are already greatly debt 
Margery Perham for her treatment this period the first volume her biography 
Lugard. They await the second volume his life administrator and architect 
colonial policy. The early years were indeed ones fascinating adventure the 
best traditions and great determination the face adversity and disappointment. 
excellent that they have been presented for the general public the book under 
review. The story well told and may inspire some readers pursue this great 
character further weightier volumes. They may then feel, with the reviewer, 
that perhaps this book the incidents Lugard’s early life Africa have been 
treated little too much isolation from one another and that little more information 
linking them together would have been better. But they read this book alone they 
will satisfied, and they may content with the knowledge that, while eminently 


West Africa—more the people met than the way that went. 
acute observer with capacity for getting with people, particularly with West 
Africans. has read widely West Africa and his approach much more scholarly 
than usual books this nature. some readers may irritating that 
tends find almost all that good the French West African territories and 
the French approach them, and has little say that well British West 
British policy. His book was written before the most recent events French 
Africa, and view these pity that Mr. Crowder his travels did not visit 
Guinea, the one territory that has opted out the French Union. Lugard during 
his great days colonial administrator Nigeria did not anticipate the rapid 
development that has brought West Africa the position which Mr. 
writes. But certain that Lugard and other British administrators West Afria 
envisaged that this development would take place due course. doubtful 
the same could said their French contemporaries. 


SUD-EST AFRICAIN DANS LITTERATURE 


REVIEWS 


The author has written interesting study the conception South-east 
and its peoples which found its way into sixteenth century European literature 
Immediately after the arrival the Portuguese the south-east coast the beginning 
the century, the fame Soffala mine” spread rapidly, and for time 
Kingdom Prester John was held extend this region. Duarte Barbosa was the 


readable, the same time accurate. 

Mr. Crowder’s book excellently illustrated account journey through 
Histéricos Ultramarinos, 1959. inches; pages; plates 

first place the source gold the interior Kingdom Benamataxa, soon 
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more widely known Monomotapa. The Portuguese eventually penetrated the 
Zambesi, also first described Barbosa, and probably reached Tete 1530. Barros 
the historian, doubt from the report one these travellers, gave excellent 
chapter Monomotapa and its peoples, putting end its connection 
with Prester John. This chapter was used numerous cosmographers, but the more 
imaginative, such Thevet, Pigafetta and Blanc embellished with irrelevant 
details, e.g. elephants, Amazons, and the fabulous palace, found many oriental 
tales. These details derive from accounts the legendary Prester John’s Kingdom 
and even earlier sources, and their use shows how, more accurate knowledge 
gained ground, these migrated the vague borderland between the known and the 
unknown. also discusses the poor opinion which the Portuguese held the 
Africans, due not only their hostile encounters but ideas going back classical 
times. 

Dr. Randles’s earlier chapters are summary early ideas Africa, and the 
course Portuguese exploration the coasts. With regard the circumnavigation 
Africa, quotes Arab geographers support this possibility, and suggests 
that Fra Mauro’s map evidence for the diffusion this idea fifteenth century 
Europe. also points out that the date (1415) the reference Fra Mauro 
Chinese junk navigating the South Africa corresponds with period known 
Chinese voyages East Africa. There are several useful plates showing various 
early conceptions the outline Africa. 


TRAVEL AFRICA 


Those who have read Laurens van der Post’s recent book ‘Lost world the Kalahari’ 
and who wish learn more the elusive Bushmen should read Elizabeth Marshall 
Thomas’s THE HARMLESS PEOPLE and Warburg, 1959, 25s). While Colonel van 
der Post may said have provided the aperitif, Mrs. Thomas presents the full 
meal, and very satisfying one is. This young American accompanied three 
anthropological expeditions the Kalahari, 1951, 1952 and 1955, during which she 
and her colleagues visited and lived with four different Bushmen groups. complete 
year was spent with group Kung Bushmen the Nyae Nyae area South-west 
Africa, close the Bechuana border, and result Mrs. Thomas has been able 
describe the annual rhythm Kalahari life and show the Bushman’s complete 
dependence his environment. She has the good anthropologist’s gift objectivity, 
and her own personality not obtruded. The individual Bushmen whose community 
she joined for short time come vividly life and seem real the next-door 
neighbours. The book extremely well written, and strongly recommended 
human geographers and others interested the Kalahari’s people. There are 
excellent photographs, map, and two kinship charts. 

The Somalis, John Buchholzer describes them THE HORN AFRICA, could 
hardly called harmless (Angus and Robertson, 1959, 18s). Indeed, one them 
reported saying: are kind, but kill Mr. Buchholzer, Dane, 
visited French and British Somaliland and the former Italian possessions Somalia 
find out what the country and people soon granted independence were like. 
stresses the poverty the Somalis, and their underdeveloped economy with its 
adverse trade balance, and seems unimpressed the young politicians the League 
Youth, organization working for the unification all Somalis East Africa, 
including those Kenya and Ethiopia. The author also describes the nomads, 
dependent their herds camels, sheep and goats, with their predilection for blood 
feuds, fighting and poetry. 

BUSH AND BOMA Murray, 1959, 18s) written John Cairns, Canadian 
who worked Tanganyika for several years Government servant. was 
stationed Kilwa, Mikindani and Dar Salaam, and describes both bush and 
town life from the viewpoint the District Officer. Mr. Cairns writes well. His 
conversations catch the atmosphere East African life, and his book 
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Robert Hale, 1959. inches; 189 pages; maps, plates. 18s 


PAGANS AND POLITICIANS. London: Hutchinson, 


1959. inches; 224 pages; plates, map. 25s 


first sight there little these two books that directly comparable and that 
would seem justify review. Africa the setting both, but they are separated 
time over years. One biographical sketch; the other book travel, 
though superior kind. And yet they have important points contact with one 
another. After reading them both one able appreciate some the striking 
changes that have resulted from the impact European influence Africa since 
the last decades the nineteenth century. Whatever Mr. Crowder may have 
say about European administrative policies West Africa, and critical 
larly British methods, Lugard and others like him had not gone Africa the 
latter part the nineteenth century there would have been only pagans and 
cians write about the present day. Lugard’s early years the continent took 
him Nyasaland, Uganda, Nigeria and Ngamiland servant various commercial 
enterprises; this period his life that Mr. Thomson and Mrs. Middleton 
write vividly. Students African history are already greatly debt Miss 
Margery Perham for her treatment this period the first volume her biography 
Lugard. They await the second volume his life administrator and architect 
policy. The early years were indeed ones fascinating adventure the 
best traditions and great determination the face adversity and disappointment. 
excellent that they have been presented for the general public the book under 
review. The story well told and may inspire some readers pursue this great 
character further weightier volumes. They may then feel, with the reviewer, 
that perhaps this book the incidents Lugard’s early life Africa have been 
treated little too much isolation from one another and that little more information 
linking them together would have been better. But they read this book alone they 
will satisfied, and they may content with the knowledge that, while eminently 
readable, the same time accurate. 

Mr. Crowder’s book excellently illustrated account journey through 
West Africa—more the people met than the way that went. 
acute observer with capacity for getting with people, particularly with West 
Africans. has read widely West Africa and his approach much more scholarly 
than usual books this nature. some readers may irritating that 
tends find almost all that good the French West African territories and 
the French approach them, and has little say that well British West Afria 
British policy. His book was written before the most recent events French 
Africa, and view these pity that Mr. Crowder his travels did not visit 
Guinea, the one territory that has opted out the French Union. Lugard during 
his great days colonial administrator Nigeria did not anticipate the rapid 
development that has brought West Africa the position which Mr. 
writes. But certain that Lugard and other British administrators West 
envisaged that this development would take place due course. doubtful 
the same could said their French contemporaries. 


L’IMAGE SUD-EST AFRICAIN DANS LITTERATURE EUROPE- 
Ultramarinos, 1959. inches; pages; plates 

The author has written interesting study the conception South-east Afria 

and its peoples which found its way into sixteenth century European 

Immediately after the arrival the Portuguese the south-east coast the beginning 

the century, the fame Soffala mine” spread rapidly, and for time 

Kingdom Prester John was held extend this region. Duarte Barbosa was 

first place the source gold the interior Kingdom Benamataxa, soon 
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more widely known Monomotapa. The Portuguese eventually penetrated the 
Zambesi, also first described Barbosa, and probably reached Tete 1530. Barros 
the historian, doubt from the report one these travellers, gave excellent 
chapter Monomotapa and its peoples, putting end its mythical connection 
with Prester John. This chapter was used numerous cosmographers, but the more 
imaginative, such Thevet, Pigafetta and Blanc embellished with irrelevant 
details, e.g. elephants, Amazons, and the fabulous palace, found many oriental 
tales. These details derive from accounts the legendary Prester John’s Kingdom 
and even earlier sources, and their use shows how, more accurate knowledge 
gained ground, these migrated the vague borderland between the known and the 
unknown. also discusses the poor opinion which the Portuguese held the 
Africans, due not only their hostile encounters but ideas going back classical 
times. 

Dr. Randles’s earlier chapters are summary early ideas Africa, and the 
course Portuguese exploration the coasts. With regard the circumnavigation 
Africa, quotes Arab geographers support this possibility, and suggests 
that Fra Mauro’s map evidence for the diffusion this idea fifteenth century 
Europe. also points out that the date (1415) the reference Fra Mauro 
Chinese junk navigating the South Africa corresponds with period known 
Chinese voyages East Africa. There are several useful plates showing various 
early conceptions the outline Africa. CRONE 


TRAVEL AFRICA 


Those who have read Laurens van der Post’s recent book ‘Lost world the Kalahari’ 
and who wish learn more the elusive Bushmen should read Elizabeth Marshall 
Thomas’s THE HARMLESS PEOPLE and Warburg, 1959, 25s). While Colonel van 
der Post may said have provided the aperitif, Mrs. Thomas presents the full 
meal, and very satisfying one is. This young American accompanied three 
anthropological expeditions the Kalahari, 1951, 1952 and 1955, during which she 
and her colleagues visited and lived with four different Bushmen groups. complete 
year was spent with group Kung Bushmen the Nyae Nyae area South-west 
Africa, close the Bechuana border, and result Mrs. Thomas has been able 
describe the annual rhythm Kalahari life and show the Bushman’s complete 
dependence his environment. She has the good anthropologist’s gift objectivity, 
and her own personality not obtruded. The individual Bushmen whose community 
she joined for short time come vividly life and seem real the next-door 
neighbours. The book extremely well written, and strongly recommended 
human geographers and others interested the Kalahari’s people. There are 
excellent photographs, map, and two kinship charts. 

The Somalis, John Buchholzer describes them THE HORN AFRICA, could 
hardly called harmless (Angus and Robertson, 1959, 18s). Indeed, one them 
reported saying: are kind, but kill Mr. Buchholzer, Dane, 
visited French and British Somaliland and the former Italian possessions Somalia 
find out what the country and people soon granted independence were like. 
stresses the poverty the Somalis, and their underdeveloped economy with its 
adverse trade balance, and seems unimpressed the young politicians the League 
Youth, organization working for the unification all Somalis East Africa, 
including those Kenya and Ethiopia. The author also describes the nomads, 
dependent their herds camels, sheep and goats, with their predilection for blood 
feuds, fighting and poetry. 

BUSH AND BOMA Murray, 1959, 18s) written John Cairns, Canadian 
who worked Tanganyika for several years Government servant. was 
stationed Kilwa, Mikindani and Dar Salaam, and describes both bush and 
town life from the viewpoint the District Officer. Mr. Cairns writes well. His 
conversations catch the atmosphere East African life, and his book 
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enjoyable. ‘Bush and Boma’ illustrated map, and line drawings Beverley 
Cairns. JEAN Rosin 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY. Macmillan 

Company Canada, 1959. inches; 174 pages; maps and plates. 21s 
THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY. London: Methuen, 

inches; 158 pages; maps and plates. 12s 
There vast and varied literature about the St. Lawrence Seaway. These two books 
both celebrate, with most welcome summing-up, the completion the 27-foot 
waterway and 2,200,000 h.p. hydro-electric generating station. Both discuss the 
origins, nature and significance the scheme, and the work construction, with 
particular emphasis the problems involved carrying out such enormous 
project densely settled area. Both have excellent illustrations, but rather dis- 
appointing maps. 

Mr. Chevrier’s book delightful authoritative, with elegant style and 
flair for illuminating anecdote. brings his subject intimate and affectionate 
understanding. Born and brought beside the St. Lawrence, listened boy 
early discussions deep waterway and power development schemes. was 
Canadian Minister Transport when Canada decided “‘go and build the 
Seaway herself, well when the U.S.A. decided the eleventh hour take 
part the project. was the first President the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
This first-hand record his experiences throws especially interesting light 
relations, they concern project which remarkable example 
international cooperation. The historical sketch will useful antidote the idea 
that the waterway new project. 

While Mr. Chevrier gives Canadian and inside view the Seaway, Professor 
Hills writes with academic detachment and greater emphasis United States 
interest it. gives clear account the long controversy over the project and 
successive attempts secure agreement among all the various governments and 
authorities concerned—national, state and provincial governments, transport and 
power agencies, and, course, the International Joint Commission. His historical 
sketch lays admirable emphasis the importance canoe traffic the early period, 
and the role the waterway both the exploration what now Canada and its 
economic development. shows clearly, too, the significance the River” 
gateway from the North Atlantic American continent. rivalry 
with other gateways the Continent, especially the Hudson Gap 
and Hudson Bay, the St. Lawrence system laid down the axis the Canadian 
nation. linked Canada across the Atlantic France and Great Britain and 
maritime economies. The original advocates the deep waterway sought easier 
access the ocean. The decisive factor the end was the need for cheap transport 
from the new Quebec-Labrador iron-ore field the mid-western steel centres, 
mainly the U.S.A., that the Seaway large measure reinforces continentalism 
and closer ties. Professor Hills’s discussion the problem provid- 
ing passage for the big down tidewater, well for ocean shipping 
the “eighth sea,” full and effective. His treatment the power implications 
the project interesting too, but less well balanced. There are some surprising 
omissions, notably the battle carried two undoubted Canadian champions 
the project, Sir Adam Beck and, later, Robert Saunders, the 
Power Commission Ontario; the storm over Ontario’s surplus power and 
cellation the Quebec contracts the depression the thirties; and the ensuing 
Hepburn-King controversy about the Seaway and Niagara power. The story 
Beauharnois, too, deserves more attention than the brief mention gets, but despite 
such gaps Professor Hills has managed compress mass material into 
and useful book. IRENE 
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Richard Glover. Toronto: Macmillan Co. Canada, 1958. inches; 
301 pages; maps, illustrations. 42s 

Samuel Hearne was the first white man traverse the Canadian Barrens. His 
observations made clear that the stretch continent westward from Hudson Bay 
the Pacific Ocean was vastly greater than had been supposed. They helped 
“put final end all disputes concerning North West Passage through Hudson’s 
Bay” (p. 195). His journal, from which the map and certain excerpts had already 
been extensively used scientists and cartographers, was first published 1795 
with additions and careful revisions made just before his death. The noted geologist- 
scholar, the late Dr. Tyrrell, who had himself made one the last great individual 
Canadian land-explorations over part the territory Hearne had explored 123 years 
before, edited Hearne’s journal 1911 for the Champlain Society. This new edition, 
making generally available classic the literature North American exploration, 
greatly welcomed. The editor, Professor Glover the University Manitoba, 
has collated with the original text other versions the journal which have lately 
come light. illuminating introduction appraises the quality and significance 
Hearne’s work and discusses his life and character the basis new information 
which had painstakingly assembled. close study the limits the scientific 
knowledge and equipment available Hearne goes far explain discrepancies 
his records latitude, and especially longitude, though these were not great 
such contemporary Dalrymple suggested. 

Professor Brebner quoted referring Hearne timorous” 
man—a surprising description indeed! Hearne was certainly neither domineering 
nor pugnacious was human enough revolted and saddened such wanton 
savagery the massacre the Eskimos Bloody Falls, which was forced 
witness but powerless prevent; and was pitiful, even poor 
hunted for food. Despite his apprenticeship stench and filth the eighteenth 
century navy, retained some squeamishness the end his travels. None the 
less showed almost unbelievable courage going out again and yet again such 
journey after initial failure, and enduring with dogged persistence and 
hardy fortitude the utmost rigours cold, exhaustion and hunger bring back 


triumphantly his survey the Coppermine river. Spry 
INDIAN KILLER: the saga liver-eating Johnson. and 


BuNKER. London: Foulsham, 1959. inches; 190 pages; endpaper 
map. 16s 


pity that the title and dust cover this book are repellent. They give all 
the appearance cheap shocker. Its contents, though they indeed include much 
that shocking, are considerable interest. The hero was capable all the brutal 
ferocity his time and place, but also staunch friendship and disinterested kindness, 
courage, craftsmanship and unyielding fortitude. His claim serious attention 
lies the fact that his life provides spectacular example the characteristics 
the far western fur-trapping frontier U.S. territory the middle years the 
century. Johnson and his friends, all, ranged thou- 
sands square miles wild mountain and prairie. They pitted their wits, their 
sinews and their senses against storm and cold, grizzly and puma, untamed savage 
and unmapped precipice and torrent. They forced their way deep into Indian 
territory, where they held their own out-matching their red enemies ferocity 
well physical prowess, hardihood and cunning. They were the knights 


errant westward expansion, living strict code honour which required 
revenge for injury friend family. They lived wandering, solitary 
lives, but enjoyed the companionship close knit brotherhood their own 
kind. Their deeds derring-do have become part the fabric U.S. tradition, 
More vital than those the cowboys later legend, who were the Mountain 
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REVIEWS 
Johnson, like the other free trappers the far western U.S.A., despised the 
“boughten the employ the Hudson’s Bay men. Hudson’s Bay men 
reciprocated their scorn. Part the difference lay the fact that the latter were fur 
traders working partnership with the Indians who did the trapping; the Mountain 
Men were themselves trappers direct competition with the Indians. Another part 
the difference lay the contrast between company organization and the unfettered 
private enterprise such rugged individualists Johnson. 
They left few documents, having duty report company superiors. Some 
them could not write—nor even read. They did leave rich oral tradition. may 
seem incongruous think scholarship connection with devourer Indian 
livers, but gratitude due his biographer for painstakingly collecting and 
collating the evanescent legends about Johnson and his friends, checking them with 
the scanty written evidence and putting what seems reasonably authentic 
record, the life and doings least one celebrated Mountain Man. 
IRENE Spry 
SOUTH AMERICAN TRAVEL 
BURIED GOLD AND ANACONDAS Rolf Blomberg (Allen and Unwin, 1959, isa tal 
sandwich, but the most attractive part the outside and not the centre. The book 
opens and closes with expeditions the Llanganati region Ecuador; between them 
mere conventional filming expedition the Putumayo River the southem 
border Columbia. The Llanganati has long attracted explorers because the 
possibility Incan treasure having been deposited there the break-up the 
Indian civilization. the many mountainous regions Ecuador, the Llanganati, 
unpopulated Indians, certainly the most difficult traverse and the least 
known geographically. Few would fail excited Valverde’s derrotero, guide 


the locality the treasure possible authenticity, which would probably have 
perished had copy not been sought out and translated into English Richard 
Spruce. this distinguished botanist and explorer Equatorial America also 


owe the preservation Guzman’s map the Llanganati, made the beginning 
the nineteenth century Spanish botanist who had himself sought the treasure. 
This, together with the derrotero, has remained part the equipment all subsequent 
treasure hunters. good read Blomberg’s first-hand accounts the Llanganati, 
and many the photographs the Llanganati and elsewhere are excellent. those 
colour, some the hues are clearly spurious: Andean Indians have bright 


purple hair. pity that disinterested travellers have yet penetrated the 
some account its natural features trained observers long overdue. 

RED CLOTH AND GREEN FOREST Alfonso Vinci one the most remarkable 
travel books ever written about South America (Hutchinson, 1959, 30s). The author, 
prospector, describes two journeys the region the frontier between Venezuela 
and Brazil. The first was amongst the Shirian Indians the eastern part the area. 
and his party were captured the Samatari, somewhat barbarous group the 
Shirians. The generally sympathetic attitude the author manages maintain towards 
his captors, even the most trying circumstances, unusual and agreeable feature 
the narrative. They were taken the Samatari “provisioning march,” 
prolonged trek which everything edible was harvested, and spectacle which must 
have resembled the progress foraging ants. The second expedition, amongst the 
Guayca Shirians and the Makiritari Carib people) the western part the frontiet 
region, was less eventful, but even notable journey. Vinci one the few 
who have been able convey words the almost overpowering awareness the 
limitless vegetational energy the primeval forest that comes upon the 
his contacts with any form civilization are broken. The translation from the 
original Italian has been done with considerable skill James Cadell and the 
graphs are excellent. Some disparities the spelling tribal names between the 
captions the plates and the text, and one two errors botanical terminology 
minor blemishes work uncommon merit. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


THE GEOLOGY SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Prepared members the 
South Australian Division the Geological Society Australia and edited 


Victoria: Melbourne University Press, 1958. inches; 162 and 164 pages; maps. 
each 

These two volumes, published behalf the Geographical Society Australia, 
originally appeared vol. part and vol. part respectively the journal 
that society. They present up-to-date account the two States, that for South 
Australia general published information only, that Western Australia such 
material, with much unpublished data gathered from various sources. Together, they 
greatly supplement Edgeworth David’s ‘Geology the Commonwealth Australia’ 
(1950) which dealt somewhat briefly with these two States. The result two admirable 
volumes, clearly written and well illustrated with maps, sections and correlation 
tables, and each containing final chapter tectonic history, good bibliography 
and indexes stratigraphical units and geographical names. The second has 
extremely useful palaeogeographical maps, the first, eleven excellent scenic plates 
and coloured map the State frontispiece. 

The Western Australian volume, after note the pre-Cambrian (which occupies 
two-thirds the State, most desert with few exposures), describes the rocks 
chronologically. All the Palaeozoic formations are represented, including the Car- 
boniferous and Permian which have signs glaciation (striated surfaces, tillites, 
boulder-beds, fluvioglacial deposits) and the only commercial coalfield the State. 
Triassic, Jurassic, Cretaceous and the four Tertiary divisions also have their repre- 
sentatives, the Cretaceous being widely distributed. All these rocks were laid down 
seven sedimentary basins which margin the west the pre-Cambrian Shield 
whose magmatic younger granites are genetically connected with the important 
ore-deposits, including gold, tin, tungsten and molybdenum. Igneous activity 
occurred during the Lower Palaeozoic and minor scale during the Carboniferous. 
Earth-movements, subsequent the pre-Cambrian, took place mid-Ordovician, 
mid-Devonian, Carboniferous, Permian and Jurassic times; the Australian Shield’s 
western margin was often unstable. 

The South Australia volume departs from the conventional description according 
stratigraphy. Instead, deals successively with the ten geological provinces which 
recognized, including the Great Artesian Basin, with its inselbergs basement 
Archaean and Proterozoic, its piedmonts and fossil erosion surfaces and its regional 
warping and uplift developed during the Early Mesozoic, and the Adelaide Geosyn- 
cline, mobile zone 1000 miles long and with 50,000 feet sediments ranging from 
late pre-Cambrian onwards and essentially folded, faulted and thrusted during the 
Early Palaeozoic. The Basement gneisses and schists the Shield, invaded acid and 
basic igneous rocks, are overlain with “grand unconformity” the Proterozoic 
Adelaide System which contains alternating tillites and glacio-lacustrine deposits, 
the bulk accumulated floating ice and attaining, with the interglacial beds, the 
unique thickness places 25,000 feet. These ancient rocks were planed down and 
buried under transgressive Ordovician, Permian, Mesozoic and Tertiary sediments. 
The Permian had typical mountain glaciation, the Trias coal measures. The Lower 
Cretaceous, including the Blythesdale Group aquifer the Great Artesian Basin, 
overlain unconformably the Upper Cretaceous Rolling Downs Group. Mid- 
Tertiary, with its marine sedimentation the coastal strip, was followed Late 
Tertiary and Quaternary doming and uplift block faulting and foundering the 
Spencer Gulf region. 

These interim accounts, which leave much still uncertain, both the age 
and the correlation the beds, are manifestly much importance geologists. The 
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geographer will find them much less interesting. Thus the Quaternary and 
morphology are excluded for Western Australia and are treated for the most part only 
incidentally for South Australia. 


TRAVEL AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIAN HOPES AND FEARS Mr. Colin Clark speaks with authority economic 
and demographic matters, but his excursions into history and geography are marred 
inaccuracies (Hollis Carter, 1958, 30s). His reports Australian politics are 
unashamedly partisan. The hopes and fears his title are his own and are far from 
being shared all Australians. His main concern for Australia’s economic future 
arises from the relative inefficiency her manufacturing industries which are heavily 
protected, whereas her very productive agriculture, which could even better, 
starved labour and capital. The hopes many Australians, that their country will 
soon become important exporter manufactured goods, regards 

Mr. Irvine Douglas has such misgivings, but frankly enthusiastic about his 
country’s achievements and prospects industrial nation. also enthusiastic 
about almost every aspect Australian life, behoves author writing for 
prospective immigrants. Readers this second edition OPPORTUNITY AUSTRALIA 
(Rockliff, 1958, 21s) will find mine information, everything from the motor 
industry preferential voting, from slang social service benefits. Unless they 
normally view Australia through rose-tinted spectacles they will soon weary the 
panegyric style; hymns praise should not sung fortissimo throughout. 

The author AUSTRALIAN ACCENT makes attempt comprehensive treatment 
the continent (Chatto Windus, 1958, 18s). Instead, offers ‘‘a book about 
the sub-urban civilization the coastal fringe British migrant who lived there 
for five years and nearly settled there for Having escaped, John Douglas 
clearly does not intend return, for has burnt his boats glorious 
conflagration! His book brilliantly written, enlivened apt quotations and 
amusing anecdotes, and illustrated some richly satirical drawings George 
Molnar. Mr. Pringle believes that ‘‘only one profound book” (Lawrence’s 
been written about Admirers ‘Australian accent’ will disagree. 

The admirable tradition producing handbook the host state for members 
attending meeting the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advance- 
ment Science renders valuable service geography, though few the forty 
contributors INTRODUCING SOUTH AUSTRALIA (University Melbourne Press (Cam- 
bridge University Press), 1959, 6d) will have been conscious doing, only 
four are academic geographers. The contributions are arranged seven sections, 
dealing with the people (history, Aborigines, exploration and population), environ- 
ment and natural resources, primary industry, secondary industry, public utilities, 
scientific research and education. From such range interesting material would 


invidious select only few chapters for special mention. Duncan 


EXPLORATION AND SETTLEMENT NEW ZEALAND 


the twelve volumes published 1940, New Zealand’s Surveys,” 
none was more deservedly popular than McClymont’s THE EXPLORATION 
NEW ZEALAND. Though soon went out print and became collector’s prize, 
remains the standard work the subject, and the appearance second edition 
1959, accordingly very welcome. Very little revision appears have 
been necessary, but one misprint has crept in: 57, should read 
One regrets the inadequacy the maps provided, and the serious student 
will need maps the 1:1M scale, larger, order follow many the 
described. distance, least, none these journeys could rival the epics that 
distinguished the exploration Africa Australia, but the exploits men like 
Colenso, Brunner and Douglas are not dismissed lightly. Most the work 
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exploring New Zealand was done piecemeal, and Mr. McClymont’s achievement 
make coherent and highly readable narrative out many diverse 
elements. 

Fortunately, the interest aroused the first edition has encouraged the publication 
some hitherto inaccessible material exploration. Recent additions this body 
literature include the writings two surveyors, each whom mentioned 
briefly McClymont. Charles Torlesse helped Captain Thomas survey the 
Canterbury Plains during the two years prior the arrival the “‘first four ships”’ 
December 1850. his journal kept terse, often cryptic, record his doings, 
which even careful editing has not succeeded making easy reading. Happily, some 
his letters have been printed between the relevant journal entries, and these, occupying 
perhaps third the wordage, are very readable. THE TORLESSE PAPERS (Christchurch, 
N.Z.: Pegasus Press, 1958, 45s) include account journey into South Canter- 
bury, 1849, some trenchant criticisms Captain Thomas’s fitness for his post, 
and evidence Torlesse’s growing conviction that pastoral farming was likely 
provide sounder economic basis for the settlement than the crop husbandry 
planned the Canterbury Association. backed this opinion establishing 
small cattle station near Rangiora Bush March 1851. The papers are edited 
Dr. Peter Bromley Maling. 

The quality and extent Torlesse’s preliminary surveys contributed greatly the 
success the Canterbury settlement. However, when gold was discovered 1864 
the far west the province, few explorers, let alone surveyors, had preceded the 
prospectors into that rain-soaked wilderness mountain and forest. September 
1865, young surveyor from Southland offered his services, and was promptly sent 
survey native reserves the West Coast. For the next eleven months, until she 
and their baby son could join him there, Gerhard Mueller wrote frequently his 
young wife Invercargill. His letters, edited his daughter Miss Mueller, 
are now published DEAR BANNIE (Christchurch, N.Z.: Pegasus Press, 1959, 445). 
foreword, John Pascoe claims that “‘they are literally the only mass personal 


They reveal, too, the attractive personality their writer, and make one regret that 
more his letters have not survived tell us, for example, his later explorations 
that were earn him his niche McClymont’s hall fame. 

NEW ZEALAND: REGIONAL VIEW (Christchurch, N.Z.: Whitcomb Tombs, 1959, 
18s 6d) has been written primarily for use New Zealand schools, where will replace 
aseries bulletins written team that included the present authors (K. Cumber- 
land and Fox) and was led Professor Cumberland. The original texts have 
been largely rewritten, and two useful new chapters added, dealing with the country 
whole and with the four metropolitan centres. There are four standard maps for 
each the eleven regions, showing types farming, roads and railways, population 
distribution and place-names. Other maps are added where necessary. Extended 
captions the fifty-six photographs are collected twelve page appendix. 
the whole, Messrs. Cumberland and Fox have struck nice balance between essential 
detail and meaningful generalization. They rarely discuss the validity their 
regional boundaries, but few New Zealanders will quibble over them. This book 
must find place any list essential reading New Zealand geography, but 
those looking for book regional geography” may disappointed. 

For three decades Professor Condliffe’s NEW ZEALAND THE MAKING has been 
the standard work the country’s economic history. has long been out print, 
students will welcome the appearance this revised second edition (Allen Unwin, 
1959, 30s). his revision, Professor Condliffe has brought the story forward only 
far 1935, since has dealt with developments under the Labour government 
that came power then, his book “The Welfare State New Zealand.’ 
that the maps land utilization and land tenure have not been redrawn 
for the new edition, only make them more legible, let alone more accurate and 
less obsolete. Duncan 
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POLAR 


THE POLAR REGIONS THEIR RELATION HUMAN 
Bowman Memorial Lecture New York: 
Geographical Society, 1958. inches; pages; map and plates. $3.50 

the world affairs, the outlook leading statesmen and politicians plays major 

part the varied developments modern society. the polar regions, and especially 

the Antarctic where man's interest largely scientific, the outlook leading 
scientists perhaps important governing future developments the outlook 
their political administrators who exercise the final control the purse strings. 
therefore great interest read the fourth Bowman Memorial Lecture the 
viewpoint Dr. Gould, the present chairman the Polar Committee the United 

States Academy Sciences. has made distinguished contributions our 

ledge Antarctica his own geographical and glaciological work under 

Byrd and was Director the vast United States Antarctic programme the 

time which this lecture was given. 

Dr. aim give broad picture the significance polar regions 
relation human affairs. therefore deals briefly with the resources the regions 
terms biological and mineral wealth and the difficulties exploitation. Pola 
regions are expected become increasingly important regard long-range 
communications air, especially the case the Arctic. Strategically again the 
Arctic major importance. 

dealing with Antarctica, Dr. Gould covers two extensive fields that are not deal 
with the section the Arctic, namely scientific research and the political situation. 
the latter, the outline the American viewpoint Antarctica 
interest. The position other countries summarized the lecture and 
gives further details. dating British claims Antarctica from 1908 has not 
mentioned the British view that the action this time was consolidation existing 
claims made various British explorers between 1775 and 1843 into single admini- 
strative unit. His review activities given the opening this period 
covers international effort that has proved highly successful since the lecture was 
given. His brief postscript the the Special Committee 
Research the International Council Scientific Unions, and his reference 
statements favouring some kind international settlement Antarctic problems both 
point ideas which have developed considerably the interval between 
the lecture and the present time. 

summarize his main views the two regions, considers that since 
Second World War strategic military considerations have played larger part 
opening Arctic regions than have economic factors. regard Antarctica 
considers its major exports scientific data, and believes that these data 
turn out more value all mankind than the riches the continent 
surrounding seas. attractive selection photographs polar regions and 


QUEST FOR FRANKLIN. London: Heinemam, 
1959. inches; xii 258 pages; plates, line drawings, maps. 25s 
The author devotes half this popular account the voyages 
the Franklin expedition and search for it, and wishes prove: (i) Franklin’s offices 
were much more active 1847 than usually supposed, and some were massacred 
Boothian Eskimos. (ii) Franklin and some records were buried near Ross’s 
Pole (searched unsuccessfully the author’s suggestion, 1950, 1952). (iii) 
may still exist Cape Britannia, which should searched. (iv) Franklin’s ship 
were those the ice” near Newfoundland, 1851; the ship found 
was the abandoned Investigator, drifted from Banks Land Victoria Strait. 
Many arguments offered support these contentions are too conjectural 
convincing, while those against are often ignored—such Stefansson’s 
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Banks Land wood shavings parts the interior fittings the Investigator, 
which the author maintains the Eskimos did not plunder. Her small figurehead, 
the appearance which could not ascertain but suggests, and thinks explains 
Eskimo report dead man inside ship, was originally intended represent 
walrus’s head and shoulders and appears some animal’s head 
picture. Again, M’Clintock, according the editions quoted, 247, was told not 


najor 

that the ships’ masts were showing but the opposite. There are some 
mistakes, and, general, the contentions about the Franklin expedition are 
hypothetical disturb final conclusions. bibliography, good 


index, but not detailed references, are included. RICHARD 


CARTOGRAPHY 


HISTOIRE CARTOGRAPHIE. Paris: Chaix, 1959. 
inches; pages; maps and illustrations. 25s 

Professor André Libault the Institut Géographie Paris, has reprinted, 

very attractive format, number articles which has recently contributed the 


French review Géographia. conspicuous feature the numerous illustrations, 
many colour. Necessarily considerably reduced many cases, and presenting 
difficult problems colour reproduction, the illustrations convey very well the charac- 


teristics the successive periods cartography, and should serve induce many 
readers make further study the subject. 

Professor Libault ranges very widely—through fifty centuries—from the Baby- 
lonian clay tablets the ‘national atlases’ today. shows remarkable skill 
summarizing, without loss vitality, long and complex development. While giving 
due credit the progress achieved map makers all nationalities, naturally 
most illuminating the contribution France, particularly recalling the achieve- 
ments the remarkable Cassini family and drawing attention the activities 
Napoleon’s officers, the results which are now unfortunately largely lost. 

work this nature, small errors are inevitable; e.g. the large world map 
Jodocus Hondius not manuscript, but magnificent piece engraving, the 
unique example which one the finest pieces the collection the Royal 
Geographical Society. also reversal the order things state that the 
Cosa planisphere inspired the voyages the Cabots North America, since the map 
fact one the principal sources for these voyages. There are also few mis- 
prints, e.g. Hermann Boll for Herman Moll. pity that there are bibliographi- 
cal references, but this may perhaps excused work intended primarily for the 
“grand But, and large, this essay remarkable tour force. Professor 
Libault plainly great enthusiast with clear understanding the import 
his subject. rightly concludes: nul doute, c’est par développement 
telle cartographie qu’on améliorera sort des centaines millions 
dans cadre leurs aspirations naturelles, qu’on résoudra les conflits d’idées 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY 
THE PLEISTOCENE PERIOD. London: Hutchinson, Scientific 


and Technical, 1959. inches; 448 pages; maps and diagrams. 42s 
The first, and unfortunately very limited, edition this book published the Ray 
1945 established deservedly high reputation among all those interested 


the many and varied aspects study the Pleistocene period. The author’s 
discussion the principles Pleistocene stratigraphy, his intimate knowledge 
European successions and faunas, his particular emphasis the study periglacial 
regions, and his able presentation the astronomical theory basis for the absolute 
chronology, combined produce outstanding contribution Pleistocene research. 
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This book has long been out print and difficult obtain. The problem second 
edition was clearly formidable one, and view the unique character the book, 
good case can made for the author’s decision act the advice friends and 
colleagues and retain its entirety the original character the book, including the 
illustrations. consequence the main part this edition still based data 
available the time publication the first edition, that effect the 
beginning the Second World War. Chapters VIII occupy 338 pages compared 
with 278 the original printing. 

There will inevitably some doubts the minds many whether the 
decision republish unmodified the text the first edition was happy one. Great 
advances have been made many areas during the past twenty years—one may 
instance the later phases the glacial sequence North America, the stratigraphical 
importance palynological studies Britain and elsewhere, and the major additions 
the knowledge the glacial sequence Eastern Europe and U.S.S.R. The 
availability other major publications giving date summaries the results 
recent research with adequate bibliographies and correlation charts may possibly 
considered some measure meet this criticism. One can therefore express very 
real satisfaction that the outstanding contribution Pleistocene studies that the 
author made the first edition now available wide body potential readers, 


EARTH’S SHIFTING CRUST. New York: Pantheon, 
1958. inches; 438 pages; diagrams. $6.50 
This book was written partly collaboration with James Campbell, and 
foreword the late Albert Einstein. The author, after extensive reading and cor- 
respondence, has picked out with great skill the weak points much current 
geological theory. Using some Mr. Campbell’s ideas, now proposes relatively 
simple explanation the complex events geological history based the migration 
the whole lithosphere over Earth which flattened the poles (with the 
reciprocal the flattening determined the geodesists about 297). This 
mobility the lithosphere not all the sense Wegenerian continental drift, 
which movements the crust are conceived geologists have taken place 
relative the ocean floors. Indeed, the author quotes with approval statement 
Jeffreys the existence rigid and strong ocean floor vitiating the concept 
continental drift, opinion which not necessarily correct and has been modified, 
seems, Scheidegger. The movement envisaged the author evidently the 
lithosphere over the Mohorovicic interface upon the mantle. Thus, recent times 
the North Pole regarded having been occupied successively Alaska, between 
130,000 and 80,000 years ago, and Hudson Bay during the Wisconsin glacial phase. 
The movement which would required bring the Hudson Bay down 60° latitude 
was thus the order 2000 miles within 50,000 years, mile years. 
The wholesale slipping the lithosphere over the Earth’s ellipsoid considered 
involve contraction the segments moving towards the poles, and expansion 
those migrating the equator. the expanding sectors travelling equatorwards 
there will major meridional fractures rifts, with diverging herringbone pattem 
minor faults. the contracting sectors moving towards the poles there 
considered major meridional folding, with latitudinal faults right angles 
the fold axes. Expansion faults open the direction the Earth’s centre, while 
contraction faults open circumferentially. Such fracture pattern thought likely 
explain the varieties metalliferous veins, and intrusive dykes, which are not, 
seems, all understood geologists. The crustal movement set action the 
centrifugal effect the polar ice caps which are not perfectly central the axis 
rotation, the geographic centre the Antarctic ice cap being some 345 
distant from the South Pole. The planet Mars stated have polar ice cap, but 
just polar cover hoar frost, and without mountain chains. These two conditions 
are regarded connected, and relevant contrasted phenomena the Earth. 
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The book packed with suggestions and explanations that impossible 
within the permissible space consider more than few aspects the author’s 
thesis. would seem difficult reconcile the concept meridional chains, co- 
aligned linear extension with rifts, with the configuration the circum-Pacific fold 
system, and its prolonged history development. The whole geometry the 
Pacific margins, with oceanic trough, andesite line, volcanic zone, and progressively 
greater focal depths earthquakes away from the Pacific would appear vari- 
ance with Campbell’s bilaterally symmetrical folds and rifts. Indeed, asymmetry 
characteristic the Alpo-Himalayan chain, and well shown the Tibetan plateau, 
Himalaya, Gangetic trough and the oblique fracture pattern the Deccan lavas and 
Basement peninsular India. When the Pacific seamounts are also considered, 
clear that these follow mainly and E.-W. trends, representing lines 
volcanoes that are probably related linear swells within the mantle and overlying 
fracture zones. They occur both north and south the equator and lack meridional 
orientation. 

Regardless any theories about strength, the significant feature the granitic 
and sedimentary shell the lithosphere the activity the granitic crust re- 
sponse forces, however derived, relation the outermost shells water and 
atmosphere. Great transcurrent faults are known within the superficial crust, such 
the Philippines and California. The crustal blocks adjacent the San 
Andreas fault show differential movement cm. per annum. The structural 
configuration the Alps and Indonesian archipelago indicates that not only has the 
distance between the basement blocks bordering the geosynclines become progres- 
sively smaller since the mid-Mesozoic, but there has been rotational movement 
plan. There may other explanations for Wegener’s postulated type continental 
drift, but there are surely compelling reasons for concluding that mobility exists 
between the composite sub-units the lithosphere, notwithstanding indications now 
derived from palaeomagnetism that the lithosphere whole may also have moved 
over the mantle. 

The author lays great stress the eccentric distribution the Antarctic ice cap 
the axis rotation, although not clear the geographic centre ice 
cover determined that which lies above the centre mass ice, making allowance 
for buried ranges and depressions. There doubt that the ice cap does represent 
additional load the crust, and one which probably developed quickly. But there 
have been other abnormal loads, such the great volumes dense plateau-basalts 
which have periodically spread over regions lower latitude, for example the 400,000 
square miles Jurassic Serra Geral lavas South America, the 230,000 square 
miles Deccan basalts (as now preserved) poured out the Cretaceous-Eocene, and 
the very extensive Oligocene-Miocene lavas Ethiopia. Similarly, sedimentary 
basins have developed depth 50,000 feet and more, filled with low-velocity 
light sands, silts and clays. Such features imply shifting loads, the younger which 
are not yet compensated, and presumably all such rapid major redistributions 
surface mass must modifying influences stresses arising from the Earth’s 

If, the author suggests, the whole lithosphere the Hudson Bay region has 
shifted from the pole the rate mile years, should have moved over 
minutes latitude since accurate survey methods have been developed. Triangulation 
would not, the hypothesis, indicate any movement, although has done 
the case differential movements within the granitic crust. The shift the 
whole lithosphere the Hudson Bay region should, however, capable demon- 
stration astronomical methods survey. 

This most stimulating book, even though may regretted that the author 
his strictures for the geologists, while being willing accept with far less 
caution the latest theories the cosmophysicists. not long ago that the whole 
the structural and biological evolution had condensed, the calcu- 
lations physicist, into 100 million years. 
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MORPHOLOGIE STRUCTURALE. Paris: Presses 

versitaires, 1958. inches; pages; maps and diagrams. 2800 frs 
The acceptance Davisian theory this country has led undervaluation 
the contribution structure morphology. Although the arrangement resistant 
and non-resistant beds, structure the static sense, course seen have important 
effects the pattern hills and streams, towards the end the cycle such differences 
become minor importance. Structure the dynamic sense, the formation relief 
features crustal movement, little regarded because the Davisian emphasis 
the speed uplift and because England, with minor exceptions, appears have 
been stable from Miocene times. the Continent this not so. The movements 
the Rhine Rift Valley and the Alpine Foreland are still continuing, and the Rhine 
terraces the Rhenish Uplands and Cologne Bay are both faulted and warped. Fault 
features are numerous, and many geomorphologists take what best described 
view. 

For these reasons separate treatment structure most welcome. This work 
two volumes. The first deals with the elements, that faults and folds such, 
and with volcanic features; the second deals with structural entities such massifs, 
basins and shields, ending with discussion various theories orogenesis. 
will understood from the above there much that English reader will find 
most provocative. the description the London Basin, example basin 
which movement still taking place, suggested that the 200 metre surface 
south London warped down below sea level the Low Countries. This 
literally true, but most English geomorphologists would add the qualification that 
the Pliocene surface the Downs undisturbed, and separated from the down- 
warped areas along hinge line the east London. Birot also suggests that, 
analogy with the Paris Basin, the clay with flints alteration product Eocene 
age, whereas this country considered that much the clay with flints rests ona 
Miocene surface. 

Two further controversial points are the formation erosion surfaces the dip- 
slopes cuestas and Hercynian massifs. Erosion surfaces dip-slopes are 
course numerous, for example the North Downs below the Pliocene surface and 
the Corallian hills north the Vale Pickering. They are indeed numerous that 
their development may the mode origin dip-slopes, and fluvial landscapes 
there are few dip-slopes where the slope the surface and the dip the 
exactly coincide. The presence such surfaces, however, where they bevel the 
part the dip-slope and especially where they are associated with gravels, generally 
considered evidence polycyclic land form. Birot discusses the alternative 
hypothesis put forward Schmitthenner. The gravel deposits may have been left 
longitudinal streams they shifted This would mean that the 
bevelled crest escarpment not necessarily remnant major peneplain, but 
part much more restricted surface originally formed scarp-foot vale. The 
second point, the erosion surfaces Hercynian massifs, arises discussion the 
morphology the Ardennes. The suite surfaces there present have been 
preted eustatic terms Baulig. Birot points out that the adoption this 
pretation leaves inexplicable the course the Meuse: the course the 


instead seen antecedent. The same view has been adopted Louis 


for the course tributaries the Moselle (such the Kyll) which flow incised 
lower, upper and lower surfaces that sequence. Many English geomorphologists 
tend regard antecedence rare phenomenon. ‘Morphologie structurale’ 
consequently valuable introduction theories extant the continent. Many 


these ideas may prove unacceptable but they are undoubtedly stimulating. 


HANDBUCH DER GEOMORPHOLOGIE. Vienna: 
Franz Deuticke, 1958. inches; 600 pages; plates. 


This the second edition work that was first published 1938. Professor 
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who died soon after completing the revision and shortly after his seventieth birthday, 
had been professor Munich and Graz. was eminent geomorphologist and 
esteemed teacher. 

The handbook may described conservative but not derogatory sense. 
Many German morphological papers recent years have been influenced, perhaps 
excessively, the ideas embodied the term Maull welcomes 
the results this new line research, but does not doing jettison all previous 
findings. accord with the German tradition stresses the importance earth 
movements, pointing out that the Rhenish Uplands, for example, owe their relief 
the uplift that has been progress since early Tertiary time. The variation 
weathering processes and transportation with different climates have contributed 
little the form these Uplands, Maull pithily expresses it: little 
climate the form Cologne Here perhaps being rather extreme, 
since the more moderate like Wilhelmy ‘Klimamorphologie 
der Massengesteine’ (reviewed Geogr. 125 1959) pp. 438-9) have 
been concerned only with minor relief features. 

This discussion the role contained the intro- 
ductory section the book, dealing with the history the subject. The main part 
the book divided into further sections dealing with fluvial land forms, karstic 
land forms, etc. This is, course, the approach adopted many English texts.. The 
difference lies the very detailed treatment the land forms such, and the 
scant attention given any cyclical concepts. The influence Davis slight. The 
criticisms Davis, also contained the first section, are the type generally voiced 
German geographers and are concerned with terminology, speed uplift and 
the minor role structure. amusing note that Maull considers English 
geomorphology has been most conservative its attachment Davisian theory. 
Unlike the reviewer appears using the word term adverse 
comment. 


TOPOGRAPHIE GEOLOGIE DES PROFOUNDEURS 
OCEANIQUES. Colloques Internationaux Centre National Recherche 
Scientifique: LXXXIII, Nice-Villefranche 1958. Paris: C.N.R.S., 1959. 
314 pages; maps, plates, diagrams. 4500 frs. 

This volume contains complete texts and discussions (in French) the twenty-five 
papers presented the Colloquium Nice, 1958, the and geology 
the ocean deeps,” together with abstracts English. Being held the South 
France, the emphasis was laid the geological structure and history the Medi- 
terranean, thus bringing together for the first time the experts this field. Important 
papers Bourcart the morphology the precontinent, Segre the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, Castany the deep geology the Tunis-Sicily structure, Glangeaud the 
tectonics the east and west Mediterranean and Kuenen the age the Medi- 
terranean, all gave remarkable agreement and showed that the Mediterranean, 
initially the product tensional fracture, has several times the past been raised 
above sea level give source sediments travelling northwards. Particular 
studies outside the Mediterranean were described Holtedahl continental 
shelves), Emery (continental borderland off California) and Menard (flat abyssal 
zones), 

colloquium the geology the oceans complete without some new theories 
about the formation the ocean basins. This one had two. Dietz compared the 
“maria” the moon with the terrestrial oceans and suggested that the latter may 
the product the explosive impact asteroid fragments. Heezen reviewed sub- 
marine morphology the light the new data continental drift and suggested 
that large expansion the Earth should invoked. Other papers included the 
study shallow and deep sea sediments, seismic studies and the possibilities direct 
observations the deep sea human descent. The volume contains new contoured 
chart the precontinent between Antibes and Genoa. 
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University Press whom Cambridge University Press act agents), 1959. 
inches; 202 pages; maps, and diagrams. 45s 


Professor Stommel, oceanographer Woods Hole Oceanographical Institute, 
Massachussetts, has studied the Gulf Stream for many years. this book which 
more than summary available information concerning the Gulf Stream, the 
author has produced synthesis the earlier work together with the results 
his own investigations and conclusions. While intended primarily for 
oceanographers the work will especial interest geographers, who have long 
been interested the Gulf Stream. The book opens with outline the growth 
knowledge and ideas about the Gulf Stream. The methods investigation 
described followed discussion the main factors involved the Gulf Stream 
system: the geostrophic relationship, the North Atlantic circulation, the hydrography 
the Gulf Stream, and the winds over the North Atlantic. The dynamics the 
Stream are then discussed terms firstly linear theories which treat the Stream asa 
viscous boundary layer, and secondly terms non-linear theories which treat the 
Stream inertial boundary layer. Professor offers tentative new theory 


REVIEWS 
THE GULF STREAM. Berkeley and Los Angeles: California 
London: Phoenix House, 1959. inches; pages: plates and diagrams. 


The aim this book apparently present the new meteorological knowledge 
derived recent years from radio-sonde and aircraft observations. this regard its 
most important feature the application such knowledge familiar cloud for- 
mations (handsomely illustrated) relation the fronts and jet streams associated 
with travelling depressions. Thus are given striking exemplification the fact 
that knowledge acquired outside mechanical means can assist local observer 
forecast the weather from local sky signs. The structure tropical cyclones 
admirably well explained but nothing said about the effect convergent 
the sharpness the fronts the travelling depressions temperate latitudes. The 
simplified explanation the effect the Earth’s rotation upon the direction 
all the good, though many readers may unfamiliar with the new mode 
presentation. Naturally book barely 25,000 words much omitted all the mor 
unfortunate, therefore, the omission even the briefest preface. book without 
preface almost like map without scale, and amount information 
perishable dust-cover can replace one. 
MERS, GLACIERS, VOLCANS: Paris: Larousse, 1958. 
inches; 104 pages; plates lif 
This the latest volume the Larousse series entitled has 
101 coloured and black-and-white plates, with short introductory sections, 
into the sea, glaciers, pack ice, and the sky. The photographs are 
beauty and some have strong dramatic quality. Assembled here witness the 
astonishing interplay forces between the lithosphere, hydrosphere and 
those mobile shells which make this planet, far know, unique. And behindit 
all, that complex substance, water, which controls the magmas, erosion, 
life itself. Claudel’s words: glorieuse, impassable, impérissable.” 
may select from such outstanding collection, the following plates have appeal 
one viewer: Hawaian beach which the water caught almost solid phase; 
49, the Morteratsch glacier dissected, were, expose the strains throughout 
framework 62-b, water frozen with leaf venation amongst the polar ice 80, 
air photograph the Boquerén volcano Mexico during eruption; 98-b, 
mass over New Zealand, glooms chasméd Perhaps later edition 
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BIOLOGISCHE GEOGRAPHIE. and Horst Janus. Braunschweig: 
Georg Westermann Verlag, 1958. inches; 135 pages; diagrams. 5.80 
This one series handbooks dealing with various branches geography 
edited Professor Dr. Edwin Fels and Professor Dr. Ernst Weigt under the general 
heading Geographische Seminar.” The present handbook—Biological 
Geography—includes two quite distinct sections: the first Leo Aario, the 
geographical distribution plants, and the second Horst Janus the geographical 
distribution animals. The first part commences with useful account the 
influence climatic factors followed respectively the effects physical and 
chemical factors, then biological, including the influence man, and concludes with 
brief summary the different types plant zones. The second part Horst 
Janus deals similarly with the animal kingdom and includes description the various 
regions into which the Earth can divided according the distribution animals. 
There chapter dealing with the influence man the distribution animals and 
finally two lists publications dealing respectively with plant and animal geography. 
The references are mainly German publications, even the pioneer the subject— 
Alfred Russel Wallace—not being mentioned, but the book can recommended 
useful summary the more important aspects the subject. HINDLE 


ADAM’S BROOD: hopes and fears biologist. London: 
Peter Davies, 1959. inches; 223 pages, plates. 21s 


This most remarkable book which distinguished biologist who has widely 
travelled gives picture the past and future life land and the sea, with 
particular reference the ingenuity man and the rapid expansion the human 
race recent times. The picture based largely his own experiences which have 
taken him all seven continents, and includes glimpses the Arctic and Antarctic, 
and many other out-of-the-way parts the world. The variety and numbers living 
creatures and their physical effects upon the earth’s surface are brought before our 
eyes, and this leads people and population, for the author ever concerned with 
the phenomenal growth human population, its relation biological resources, and 
its quantity and quality. special chapter devoted food, and another ex- 
ploitation and conservation and the use and misuse biological material. The author’s 
wide range interests, his enthusiasm and varied experience, help the production 
fascinating story, enlivened with many anecdote. The account the famous Sir 
Francis Galton, former honorary secretary the Society, using sextant obtain 
the dimensions particularly well-developed Hottentot girl when closer approach 
was liable give rise misunderstanding, particularly good example ingenuity 
stimulated scientific zeal. 

The final chapter—hopes and possibilities—starts with quotation from Lord 
Radcliffe’s ‘Problem power’: who have settled ideas what human 
life for are not position hold any ideas which are much worth defending 
what human society for; and the amiable nescience that thus surrounds there 
its duties, end look forward to, balance the long The author, 
who General Secretary the Eugenics Society, develops this theme with special 
the main objects that society, and emphasizes the urgent necessity 
developing broadly accepted objective life, and recognizing something the 
world’s biological difficulties upon which built the superstructure social, political, 
international and social difficulties. This book read—and keep. 

HINDLE 


HUMAN AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
THE CHALLENGE LANDSCAPE: the development and practice keyline. 


Sydney: Keyline Publishing Pty, 1958. inches; 271 pages; 
maps, plates, diagrams 


The author this fascinating book acquired 1944 near-derelict property New 
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South Wales, district which was distinctly marginal from the farmer’s viewpoint, 
area where orthodox measures pasture improvement had never been successful, 
Since then has taken over four other properties, order experiment with and 
demonstrate the results his principles land-conservation and improvement, 
Ninety-nine superb photographs this volume give some impression the 
ments. The basis his work has been the adoption systems water-storage 
prevent this precious commodity from running waste, gashing the land surface 
and scouring away the precious soil does so. essential, claims, study the 
patterns land slopes, the assumption that each catchment area, major minor, 
has line which the key water movement that area; this the 
illustrated number contour-diagrams. Associated with this the 
located marked and significant change slope. this basis Mr. Yeomans has 
produced precise classification land shape which may applied 
any agricultural property. 

report the results the first decade was published 1954 “The keyline 
plan,’ which aroused wide interest, and the Keyline Research Foundation was estab- 
lished. The present volume sequel. While his properties speak for themselves, 
his two books, his lecture tours, and his organized demonstrations are all evidence 
his enthusiasm and fervour. Admittedly not all agriculturalists are full agreement 
with his principles and methods. But the geographer, interested problems 
marginal land, soil conservation, water run-off, and the like, will read this clearly and 
forthrightly written book with very real enjoyment. 


TOWARDS GEOGRAPHY PRICE: study geo-econometrics. 
Warntz. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. inches; 133 pages. 40s 

Dr. Warntz has performed two valuable services economic geography this short 

book, showing some possible applications the advanced techniques correla- 

tion developed statisticians and attacking the neglected problem spatial 
variations price. The main body his work devoted prices paid farmers (at 
the farm) for four crops the U.S.A.: wheat, potatoes, onions and strawberries. 
sets out the hypothesis that the regional variations these prices are function the 
collective effect three independent variables: tends vary directly with 

Demand Space Potential and inversely with both Supply Space Potential and Supply 

Time (p. 41). There careful account his test this hypothesis 

multiple linear correlation analyses. able show highly significant correlation 

for each the four crops. 

The problems and techniques involved may better understood reference 
the earlier work and Stewart. demonstrated certain regularity 
producer prices for wheat and potatoes the U.S.A., the lowest prices prevailing 
the surplus producing regions that are farthest from the Warntz, seeking 
measure these relationships, finds useful index accessibility markets 
Stewart’s ‘Potential improves this weighting population 
income per head (and using states instead districts) obtain ‘‘Demand 
space and applies the same fundamental concept accessibility 
production obtain space potential” for each crop. These are two his 
independent variables. The third, time reflects the concentration 
output commodity certain seasons different states. idea whose full 
implications are not easy grasp but would seem cope part with irregularities 
the spatial pattern resulting from differences quality. 

The results this very elaborate statistical operation are interesting, though they 
will hardly surprise the economic geographer. The importance the book, however, 
does not hinge this but the possible application such concepts and tech 


Lésch, August, “The economics location,’ Yale, 1954, pp. 477-81. 
Stewart, John Q., “Empirical mathematical rules concerning the distribution and 
equilibrium Geogr. Rev. (1947), pp. 461-85. 
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niques more obscure and baffling problems the space economy. the present 
reviewer the most useful immediate application suggested Warntz seems the 
refinement measures areal association. For example, the coefficient geo- 
graphical association between two has the double disadvantage depend- 
ing too much arbitrary areal divisions and obscuring linkages where one industry 
much affected economies scale and the other not. correlation suitably 
devised space potentials would largely overcome both troubles. For those who would 
apply Warntz’s techniques more abstruse problems there are frightening difficulties. 
The tedious calculations required have unfortunate tendency increase geo- 
metrical progression with every refinement introduced. The complex forces affecting 
price space include quality differences, the scope for substitution, freight rates, the 
nature competition and peculiarities demand. more difficult case studies the 
problems collecting data, refining concepts and calculating will surely demand 
research team. Finally, the truth remains that correlation may suggest but cannot 
prove causation. only one step the economic geographer’s task. 

Dr. Warntz uniquely fitted his background for exploration the borderland 
between geography and economics. Many his suggestions are directed primarily 
economists. refreshing find work this kind addressing itself also the 
economic geographer and showing such sympathetic interest his subject. 


Murray, 1959. inches; 516 pages; maps and tables. 55s 
Political geography well established branch the main subject the United 
States, the products research and the flow texts well illustrate. Professor 
Alexander here presents for university students outline political geography which 
has clearly grown out his teaching New York State University. introductory 
chapter sketches the development the subject with special reference the advances 
made Ratzel, Mackinder, Bowman and Spykman. This reveals incidentally how 
political geographers are products their country and period. contrast 
Mackinder, with his background seaman’s empire, stands Spykman with his 
theory that the Rimlands (not the Heartland) resides predominant political 
and military power. Chapter reviews systematically the physical attributes the 
state and also the different types state and the differing effectiveness political 
control territory. Attention here paid, also, some the technical terms and 
concepts now available political geographers—the “‘core the 
and the (superior) genetic classification international boundaries. The bulk the 
book carries the reader around the world way major units which are neatly 
selected grounds their politico-geographical interest. These include Anglo- 
America and Latin America, the Arab World, and the Colonial Powers Europe— 
where the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth find niches. 

‘World political patterns’ lucidly and objectively written and, within the narrow 
limits length available, provides intelligent introduction world geography 
its political aspect. Inevitably, since wide field under review, there are many 
points which the student should pause, reflect and perhaps challenge the author. 
Are all states the footnote page might imply? wholly right 
suggest that the U.S.S.R. seeking create strong national unit”? Professor 
Alexander puts heavy strain the word see, for example, page and the 
Table page 260. The Trans-Siberian has long been double-tracked (p. 264) and 
parts are triple-tracked. Should not the word now discarded 
for members the Commonwealth, and the concept “satellite,” applied solely 
countries one side only the Iron Curtain, might repay analysis. 

Professor Alexander has been pains bring together hundred maps drawn 
from sound studies particular areas and problems. has added each chapter 


Sargant, selection industries suitable for dispersion into rural 
areas,” statist. Soc., 107, (1944), PP. 93-107. 
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short, well selected and helpful reading lists which include important contributions, 
often from periodical literature; here, however, has missed valuable studies 
Professor Charles Fisher the Far East and South-east Asia. Nor has neglected 
look back the First World War and the territorial changes which followed it— 
interesting period political geography which Dr. Isaiah Bowman 
signal, somewhat unsystematic, contribution. East 


GEOGRAPHY MAN. Preston Second edition. New York: 
Ginn Co., 1959. inches; 657 pages. $7.50 
This standard text-book, covering general terms the field human geography, 
was first reviewed this Journal 1950 (see Geogr. 116 (1950)). The second 
edition has been lengthened pages and the introductory and concluding 
recast, keeping with the trend world affairs over the past decade. The central 
theme remains examination differences population density from place 
place set against the background eight groups natural regions defined terms 
surface configuration and original cover this regional section, 
occupying over 400 pages the book, little the original text has been changed, 
though the format has been modified and plates improved being brought out 
the edge the page, the lettering maps revised and clarified, and some new 
illustrations introduced. 
The present reviewer not convinced that the new population map Chim 
(p. 204), which one dot represents less than 30,000 people and based 
‘Land the million’ portrays China's high but unevenly 
distributed density convincingly the earlier dot distribution map, based 1935 
data and using one dot represent 10,000 people. Nor the skeletal railway map 
the world (pp. more significant than Mark Jefferson’s well-known maps 
the continents showing areas served railways, though does bring out the changed 
situation Soviet Asia and also Central Africa. New maps showing the 
bution the eight major vegetation types reflect the increasingly global outlook 
today. These maps are drawn interrupted graticule centred both Poles, 
that repetition some the land areas the southern hemisphere inevitable 
complete the world distribution particular element. re-written conclusion 
stresses the emergence the great post-war power groups: the Commonwealth 
Nations (sic), the United States America, and the Soviet Union. This section 
summarizes the political resources these supranational units terms area, 
man-power, economic resources and strategic circumstances. The conclusion the 
1959 edition reflects change mood the author from the progress” 
the first edition mid-twentieth century recognition the basic geographical 
elements which serve throw light this “‘time conflicting 


edition. London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1959. inches; 
pages; maps. 10s 

The second edition Profesor Lebon’s little book welcome, for have 

effort cover most the ground human geography. The theory huma 

geography whole has not yet been given comprehensive text-book England, 
and English students have been forced look France supply their needs. 

Numerous works English deal with one more aspects this branch knowledge: 

Chisholm’s ‘Handbook commercial geography’ outstanding treatise, and 

geographical history has stirred many writers. But other aspects human geography 

have been left find place journals. The tendency avoid recognition the 
existence the study human geography shown the reluctance examining 
bodies issue precise syllabuses their requirements. Even Professor 
work some want confidence evident the apology given his first chapter. The 
account the history the development the conception geography perhaps 
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out place and certainly too long. The rest the book readable and instructive, 
though the arrangement ideas unorthodox. Under the heading and 
man” the origin mankind and the evolution the various human types are discussed. 
This followed full and commendable explanation man’s effort adapt 
himself natural conditions and the development civilization. Finally, there 
dispassionate review the racial problem South Africa, the reading which might 
enable many persons England adjust their ideas the subject. The book 
excellent student’s manual. has the attribute desirable text-books leading 
the reader wish examine matters further. Perhaps more attention might have 
been given settlement and less economic and historical topics. The explanation 
the growth large ports the New World betrays curious way looking the 
fact that America and Australia were settled Europeans, who naturally established 
themselves where they could best communicate with their homelands. those 
parts Africa where Europeans have established the same fact seen, 
but other parts Cairo, Addis Ababa, Marrakesh, and Kano deny the necessity 
nearness the sea for the development large towns. course there are some 
flaws the book. These are mainly unnecessary Americanisms: the confusion 
“around” and “round,” the use for and for 
But these are slight importance. 


ENGLISH PRIVATEERING VOYAGES THE WEST INDIES 1588-1595. 
Documents relating English voyages the West Indies from the defeat the 
Armada the last voyage Sir Francis Drake, including Spanish documents 
contributed Irene Wright. Edited KENNETH Cambridge: 
published for the Hakluyt Society the University Press, 1959. inches; 
421 pages; illustrations and maps. 40s 

The volumes published the Hakluyt Society are always joy handle and 

pleasure read. This one well standard and the illustrations photogravure 

are delightful. The editor has written scholarly introductions, full the meat 
history and yet easy follow. throws prosaic light romantic theme, the 

Spanish Main the days Good Queen Bess. When the Hakluyt Society was founded 

1846 the great man was considered primarily geographer. Now recognize 

him less historian, well propagandist for British imperialism. 
tells himself his dedications the two editions his Principal Navigations, 
but only modern times that has been taken his word. This latest volume 
contains little geography but adds much our knowledge the privateering 
voyages which harrassed the Spanish colonists the West Indies. tradition 
and gallant, gentlemanly, swashbuckling heroes has grown (Charles 

Kingsley helped the legend) and also has been suggested that little was accom- 

plished against the enemy after This book corrects both these impressions. 

The privateering expeditions come very close organized piracy, this grim charge 

state war, and the gentlemen adventurers become business-like 

competent seamen and sometimes inspired officers and leaders men. 

Hakluyt included number voyages which had little significance except show 

the valour Englishmen. The West Indian adventures were generally this type. 

noteworthy that this detailed scrutiny these voyages serves enhance our 

appreciation Hakluyt editor for, and large, the narratives published 

are corroborated the official documents. the 166 documents reproduced 

are translated from the Spanish. These refer the later voyages (the earlier have 

already been covered Miss Wright). These Spanish documents let see the 

English sailors their enemies knew them and the valour certain Englishmen 

impresses their enemies. Most the other documents come from the papers the 

High Court Admiralty the Public Record Office. During the period Dr. Julius 

Caesar was the judge the High Court Admiralty and Charles, Lord Howard 

Effingham (Earl Nottingham after 1596) was the Lord High Admiral. The High 

Court Admiralty was the Lord Admiral’s Court and through it, well other 
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business, issued letters reprisal merchants allow them recover their 
losses from the enemy and later obtained his share tenth the booty. The editor 


gives most interesting description the work the High Court. then describes 


the fitted out the merchants. These were ordinary merchant 
ships: pinnaces tons, which could rowed and sailed barks tons 
and few tall ships, 350 tons. few useful inventories are printed. The 
ships reprisal were not heavily well armed and probably carried many pieces 
hand artillery. They were sent out well manned proportion rather more 
than one man two tons. The rewards were not great but the damage done Spain 
was much greater. the voyages studied, were financial failures and were 
probably successful. Little said about navigation, but remarkable how ships 
provided with compasses and running glasses and lead lines (all the apparatus 
listed) can have come little harm from the hazards land and sea. 
ably the more elaborate equipment was the private property the masters and 
pilots. The number voyages actually made meant there were plenty pilots 
available. This book valuable addition the printed sources knowledge about 
Elizabethan sailormen. GEORGE 


WOODES ROGERS, PRIVATEER AND GOVERNOR. 
F.R.Hist.S. Edited Deans Peggs, M.Sc., M.Ed., Ph.D. Nassau, Bahamas: 
The Deans Peggs Research Fund, 1957. inches; pages; plates and map. 
from Crown Agents for Overseas Territories 

The late Mr. Manwaring was the General Editor Cassell’s Seafarer’s Library 

and 1928 himself edited Woodes Rogers’s Cruising Voyage round the World 

(1712), prefaced excellent introduction detailing the life story Woodes 

Rogers, who ended his days the Governor the Bahamas. this part his 

career which has brought about this reprint Manwaring’s Introduction. The 

author himself reprinted “The Flower England’s Garland’ published Philip 

Allen 1936 but made additions corrections, except reproduce the picture 

Hogarth painted Woodes Rogers and his family, from the original oil painting the 

National Maritime Museum, instead reproducing the engraving this picture. The 

author was the Assistant Librarian the London Library for many years 

talented writer many aspects naval history, that this reprint one his 

essays will not lack readers. GEORGE 


THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS YAQUT’S ‘JAM AL-BULDAN. 
inches; pages; text figures; guilders 

This extremely readable translation the introductory chapters ‘jam 

Buldan will great interest and value Arabists and those interested the 


history the development geographical knowledge during the Middle Ages. The 


chapters form preface work which invaluable summary the most 
geographical knowledge (in its widest sense) which had accumulated the Muslim 
world the first quarter the thirteenth century. was written when 
culture seemed have exhausted its creative impulse, and when the gathering, 
organizing and systematizing past knowledge occupied scholarly attention. 
begins with effective, almost contemporary, presentation the case for the 
geographer society and the need for accuracy the locating and the spelling 
place-names. him, geography the mainstay chronicler, historian, 
and astrologer; constitutes ‘‘one the canons and tools the lexicologist and 
provides one the supports and illustrative examples the grammarian. the 
mainstay the poet who adorns the throat his poetry with its mention and 
lishes the pearl necklace his verse with its gold 

The first chapter describes the Earth, the mountains, the seas and other 
setting out the views the ancients and their Muslim successors the size, shape 
and formation the universe. supports the view that the 
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Earth round, but denticulated when viewed part and that forms the centre 
the heavens. The subsequent, illustrated, chapter the seven climes faintly fore- 
shadows the ideas Ibn when passing, refers the effect 
these climes, from south north the nature, appearance and habits their varied 
inhabitants. Chapters III and are technical terms, both geographical and those 
relating land. The latter specially mentioned chapter devoted the views 
jurists legal provisions governing Fay’ and Ghanima lands and the manner 
their division. Finally, there entertaining chapter countries and their rulers. 
There are numerous factual footnotes, including comprehensive list geographers 
(pp. 10-12) which suitably accompany this admirably concise piece scholarship. 
Norris 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


ALEXANDER MACONOCHIE NORFOLK ISLAND. 
Barry. London: Oxford University Press, 1958. inches; pages; 
plates. 50s 

Captain Alexander Maconochie, figures three different histories—the history 

geographical studies Britain, the history Australia and the history penal 

reform. was the first Secretary our Society and Professor Geography 

University College London; served with Franklin Tasmania and governed the 

convict settlement Norfolk Island and devoted his later life penal reform. 

His biographer, judge the Supreme Court Victoria, concerned mainly with 

the two latter his activities and particularly with the last, which indeed his chief 

title fame. Mill, retracting criticisms made his centenary ‘Record the 

Royal Geographical Society,’ wrote 1933 that Maconochie the most strenuous 

efforts foster university education and only wished there could 

second edition the ‘Record’ which due meed praise could accorded 
him;” but, naturally enough, that not attempted this book. 

What attempted, and triumphantly achieved, the full story Maconochie’s 
career prison governor and prison reformer and vindication his memory 
from the denigration which pursued him throughout his life and after his death. For 
his ideas were advance his age and was never given free hand put them 
into practice. Then, now, (so-called) refused admit that the 
prevention crime and the reformation the criminal require certainty detection 
and not savagery punishment and though Maconochie’s enthusiasm and pertinacity 
forced the authorities give him some rope Norfolk Island and later Birmingham, 
they never really believed him and were only too glad find excuses for his removal. 
Admittedly was not tactful; but amount tact would have saved him the 
long run. Yet his example and his writings bore, time, abundant fruit; and 
this book shows, sense the father all modern systems indeterminate 
sentences and for good conduct.” The book fully documented and 
clearly the result painstaking research. Much perhaps too detailed 
appeal the general reader not specially interested penal reform (though ought 
compulsory reading for all advocates flogging and other anti-humanitarians) 
but certainly the last, authoritative word Maconochie’s contribution that 
great cause. 


MOUNTAINEERING BOOKS 


Two accounts Chinese expeditions have reached this country, published 
the Foreign Languages Press, Peking. They are THE ASCENT 
MUSTAGH ATA Yang Ke-Hsien and THE CONQUEST MINYA KONKA Shih Chan- 
Chun, and admit that they both turned blood cold. remain unrepentantly 
favour climbing mountains because one wants to; the Sino-Sovietic Expedition 
1956, however, climbed Mustagh Ata (24,388 feet) Central Asia view 
the consolidation Sino-Soviet expedition was jointly planned 
the trade unions China and the Soviet Union form spare-time activity 
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for their had not previously climbed mountains. Thirty-one 
reached the top this large but not difficult peak, certainly remarkable achievement, 
The author pains show just how remarkable, how dauntless the spirit the 
party. Had they not even trained Mount Elbrus? They reached the summit where 
even Sven Hedin and Shipton (with very different resources) had failed they had their 
reward. 

The ascent Minya Konka (24,900 feet) young members the 
China Federation Trades Unions was much more formidable proposition and 
the account reads dramatically enough. Four climbers were killed, perhaps not 
surprisingly view the inexperience high peaks, but the summit had 
been reached. While great deal made the achievement, the 
slopes and the like—must taken with grain salt when one has seen photograph 
supposedly 45° angle. And was not first ascent. 

SFINGI GHIACCIO very different story (Turin, ILTE, 1958). This detailed 
account Father return the Tierra del Fuego and the realization 
30-year-old ambition the ascent Mount Sarmiento two members the 
party, and Mount Italia three more. The south-western part this little-known 
country very mountainous. More surprisingly, the mountains, though less than 
8000 feet high, are formidable snow peaks girt with ice ridges bulging and twisted 
fantastic shapes. Mount Sarmiento queenly summit. Father Agostini, 
and artist, scientist and missionary” (there much scientific information his 
book, and good maps), has written this book final memorial the country 
loved. 

last book HIMALAYAN VENTURE Fritz Kolb (Lutterworth, 1959, Itis 
concerned with smaller scale enterprise, but perhaps the most sympathetic all. 
1939 Fritz Kolb and Ludwig Krenek, Vienna, joined with two English men 
and one woman climb and survey among the 21,000-foot peaks Lahul. 
September three the party stood top Mulkila (21,380 feet), unaware that 
their two countries had declared war. The Austrians spent the next six years 
Indian internment camp. 1945 Kolb made brief solo journey the Pindari 
Glacier the Kumaon. Two years later, still unable achieve repatriation, and 
Krenek visited Padar, area east Kashmir. They finished with adventurous 
and arduous journey into Zaskar the borders Tibet. ‘Himalayan venture’ 
gives picture not only how well Anglo-Austrian party can get together, 
but also the British India during the hard years from 1939 1947, they wert 
seen enemy who could look them without bitterness. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


GUIDE EARTH HISTORY (Penguin Books, 1958, 4s) Richard Carrington 
reprint the book first published Chatto and Windus 1956; covers the history 
the Earth from its cosmic origin the present day. This field which many have 
attempted, for example George Gamow the ‘Biography the Earth’ (1941), and 
Swinnerton “The Earth beneath Gamow, physicist, has strongly original 


outlook and much interest say about the origin the Earth, its physical 


stitution and past climates, but condenses life into one chapter; 
book devoted mainly the development life, based eclectic reading 
wide range authors. Without entering into taxonomic morass, the author 
produced valuable and very readable study the main groups plants and 
taking one down Altamira man and the now famous Piltdown hoax. His 
beautifully illustrated Maurice Wilson. 


Elspeth Huxley’s THE FLAME TREES THIKA (Chatto and Windus, 1959, 16s) 
its sub-title ‘Memories African childhood,’ and covers the period from 
which her parents spent starting coffee plantation some forty miles east 
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Nairobi. Nowadays Thika hour’s drive from the Kenyan capital, but then the 
journey took two days ox-cart. The land was untried. grass hut (still standing 
fifteen years later) had built for the family live before ploughing could 
begin. Neither Mrs. Huxley’s father nor those Kikuyu whom managed persuade 
work for him had any experience coffee planters. Mrs. Huxley’s description 
the look and the feel the country, whether round Thika further west high above 
the Rift Valley Molo, masterly ever. the way she brings alive her parents 
and their neighbours, whether African European. “The Flame Trees Thika’ 
may guaranteed evoke nostalgia all who know and love East Africa, and will 
fascinate those who are interested the African scene. 


The story Commodore Anson’s voyage round the world the Centurion 
epic which has been retold many occasions and Captain Frank Knight seems 
have rewritten once more competent manner CAPTAIN ANSON AND THE 
TREASURE SPAIN (Macmillan, 1959, 15s). His choice illustrations refreshing, 
the maps adequate and the book has interesting appendices (or epilogue) well 
index. Yet the original narrative stated have been written Richard Walters, 
Anson’s chaplain, has kept the story the voyage popular for over two hundred years 
and this new account really only digest Walters’s book. But the story such 
good one that stands many re-tellings and Captain Knight’s book certain find 
many enthusiastic readers amongst the youngsters whom addressed. 


Bernt Balchen’s COME NORTH WITH good adventure story the twentieth 
century can produce, and written with such disarming modesty and spirit that 
one can hardly believe that is, fact, autobiography (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1959, 21s). The author seems share his reader’s amazement the multiplicity and 
scope his adventures. youthful member the Royal Norwegian Air Force 
was detailed pilot official expedition search for Amundsen and Ellsworth, 
reported lost flight from Spitsbergen the North Pole. Spitsbergen, where 
found that his services were happily not needed, met Byrd (then preparing for 
his flight over the North Pole) and accepted his invitation America. There- 
after adventures followed without pause: bush piloting Ontario, trans-Atlantic 
flight, piloting the first aircraft over the South Pole, flights Antarctica with Ellsworth, 
establishment Scandinavian Airlines, pioneer work Greenland Bluie West 
Eight and Thule and, finally, some cloak-and-dagger episodes the Norwegian 
underground movement during the Second World War. This most enjoyable 

ESKIMO Edmund Carpenter, Frederick Varley and Robert Flaherty happy 
combination European scholarship and painting with Eskimo sculpture (University 
Toronto Press, 1959, price). Professor Carpenter, the Canadian anthropologist, 
had been working series notes Eskimo art when came upon Flaherty’s 
collection Eskimo ivory carvings and, soon afterwards, saw Varley’s sketches and 
drawings, made during voyage with the Arctic Patrol the Canadian Arctic. The 
three quite independent units, each excellent examples their kind, were combined 
book, the sketches and photographs the carvings illustrating the argument 
the text, and making beautiful and remarkably successful whole. 


Richards was member the Ross Sea party Shackleton’s Trans-Antarctic 
(Endurance) Expedition, 1914-17. was also one the team that laid the southern- 
most depot the foot the Beardmore Glacier for Shackleton’s party coming from 
across the continent. The return journey, though overshadowed history the 
more spectacular misfortunes the Weddell Sea party, was one the 
sagas polar privation and endurance. Richards did not normally keep diary but, 
quote his own introduction the DIARY RICHARDS, “‘the present extract 
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was only put hand for record purposes when appeared distinct possibility 

that none the party would get covers events from February March 

1916, with short summary events from December 1915, and forms 

interesting companion piece Ernest Joyce’s diary. has been privately printed, and 

The Navahos are famous today for their weaving, their turquoise jewellery and their 
silverwork. There are sixty thousand them the desert country the American 
south-west and they have stormy history raiding, trading and strife, including 
four years Babylonian captivity following upon insurrection during the American 
Civil War. Their modern life sounds equable and contented enough. PAINT THE 
WIND Albert Hannum study they like call themselves, 
and the character, life and work Beatien Yazz, Navaho boy artist whom this 
book illustrated (Michael 1959, The central relationship that 
between the young painter and two white traders living pioneer Navaho trading 
post who helped the gifted boy along his lonely path with admixture tenderness 
and respect. The paintings have Oriental conciseness and tranquillity and show 

SHADOW THE ALMIGHTY the story young American missionary from 
Oregon who, with four companions, was killed 1956 the Auca Indians Ecuador. 
written story Christian witness his wife, Elisabeth Elliot (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1959, 16s). Jim Elliot was Christ-centred man who sought the working- 
out God’s purpose the literal and day-to-day inspiration the Bible. early 
felt himself called the mission field, and more specifically Ecuador and the 
Aucas, small tribe Stone Age savages with infrequent contact with their fellow 
men and reputation for killing. The biography consists largely extracts from his 
journals and letters which bear witness intense spiritual life; they are for the 
most part concerned with preaching and preparation the United States, the preface 
relatively short and silent period strenuous missionary effort and great happi- 
ness among the Quichua Indians the Ecuadorian jungle. There much intolerance 
and indignation the earlier part the record which one can question, but there 
doubt the reality the love God Elliot’s life the fruits that love his 
dealings with the Indians, whom seems have understood and helped powerfully. 
The book written with devotion and self-effacement. 


HOUR-GLASS THE RUN Allen Jobson patchwork quilt life 
father’s day—the first decades Queen Victoria’s reign—in small village three 
miles inland, midway along the Suffolk coast. land antiquity every 
and the most vivid impression the still unbroken continuity English 
rural life from the Middle Ages and beyond (Michael Foseph, 1959, 18s). 
static, stable life, centring agriculture that was still based hand-labour anda 
personal relationship the soil and pattern belief, custom and celebration 
that followed the ancient cycle the Church’s year. Mr. Jobson gives delicate 
and precise picture how his grandparents spoke, ate, drank and slept; how they 
brewed and baked and made candles, shirts and wines; what they did about the cold 
and how reluctant they were wash; the legends and ghost stories they recounted 
and the country cures they believed in. This fragrant book, full certain 
ledge about that vanished time. 

Mr. Stanton Hope was naval feature writer the Second World War and 
writes about his adventurous life with freshness and vigour GIVE THE 
(Robert Hale, 1959, 18s). most substantial part his book deals with the 
before the First World War when young man worked sawmills and logging 
camps British Columbia and deckhand ships plying between Seattle, 
Vancouver and Skagway and the run from Vancouver Japan and the 
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coast. renders well the freedom and toughness the life those days the 
Canadian Pacific coast and there are, for example, vivid sketches Vancouver 
the slump 1907, accident sawmill and early visits the Japanese 
ports. The First World War takes Gallipoli, where the author served with the 
Royal Naval Division, and anti-smuggling patrols the Aegean, the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. The period since 1939 covered kind epilogue, less 
interesting than the rest. 
* 

“This book about Siam, vivid and bizarre the country threatens 
the blurb the dust-cover David Barnett’s THE MASK SIAM (Robert Hale, 1959, 
vivid the book may be, least one two the meanings that overworked 
word, but bizarre, happily, not. is, fact, sensitive and sympathetic, but not 
sentimental. Mr. Barnett, who has pleasing and evocative and very readable style, 
describes stay Siam which began and ended Bangkok, and between took him 
north Chieng Mai and the country hill-peoples like the Muhsés (with whom 
went hunting) and lonely, idiosyncratic European timber men. travelled 
with the Siamese bus and train, and got know them well. was first 
journey the East, not surprisingly there are naivetés and solecisms (the trees 
facing page are palmyras, Borassus flabellifer, not coconuts). also first book, 
and there ought more—with better blurb. 


The teaching geography American schools has very different traditions from 
those British schools. reflect this. John Borchert’s CHANGING GEOGRAPHY 
MINNESOTA refreshing contribution from the chairman university depart- 
ment who has shown lively interest the teaching the subject for good many 
years (Minnesota University Press; London: O.U.P., 1959, 348). This book cannot 
the limited nature its subject matter and its high cost find its way into many 
British schools. But book which, for the sake its methodology and lay- 
out, should the libraries all education departments and training colleges 
where geography studied. John Borchert knows Minnesota inside out. believes 


field-work the full and his students are subjected instruction kind which 


Socrates would have applauded. This book presents what calls field 
never loses sight the home state, but builds picture show 
how the tentacles Minnesota stretch beyond its boundaries and those the other 
United States the world beyond. There are 120 very explicit maps and many 
excellent illustrations, well appendix what people have counted 
and recorded” the state. all, this admirable mirror little bit mere 
84,000 square miles) very big land. 


The geological evolution the continent described THE EVOLUTION NORTH 
AMERICA Phillip King, very readable prose within the compass less than 
200 pages (Princeton University Press; London: O.U.P., 1959, 60s). This brevity has 
not been the expense maps and sections which, together with handsome field 
sketches, abound throughout the book. The references given the end each 
chapter point the way more detailed study. book well suited fulfil the 
geographer’s need know the broad facts rock structure preliminary 

Alaska must something dream country the compiler guide-books—no 
statistics for the import jute, the export tinware the number public libraries, 
unemployment figures, heavy industries juvenile delinquent problem. Even 
with this start, however, Evelyn Stefansson, her HERE ALASKA, has produced 
outstandingly attractive introduction this fabulous land (New York: Scribner’s, 1959, 
$3.50). One can safely assume that the facts coming from such source are correct 
and also comprehensive within the limits the work. Admirable sketch-maps and 
some beautiful photographs add the pleasures the very 
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THE SOCIETY’S NEWS 


NEW YEAR HONOURS 
Fellows the Society whose names appear the New Year Honours include 


Rex Niven, Commissioner for Special Duties, Northern Nigeria, who becomes 


Knight Bachelor; James Pope-Hennessy, Maitland, Middle East 
Centre for Arabic Studies, and Bent, Development Secretary, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, both Bechervaise, Officer-in-Charge, Mawson Station, 
A.N.A.R.E., Kneen, Public Works Department, Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
and Popplestone, Director the British Council Centre Tabriz, Iran, all 
M.B.E. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS AND FILMS DURING 1959 


The programme for 1959 included lecture study the geography 
Professor Leslie Banks, January 19; Dr. Hal Lister’s and 
account “‘Glaciological research the Trans-Antarctic 
February 23; Eric Shipton’s May 25; and ascent 

The new session opened October with memorial lecture Sir 
Darwin the occasion notable for the presence number 
descendants and relatives the great man. meeting held November the 
British School Archaeology Iraq which Fellows were invited was addressed 
Professor Mallowan and Dr. David Oates Shalmaneser, 
and the year came end with account the Belgian Antarctic Expedition given 
the Society Baron Gerlache Gomery December 14. 

The 1959 Children’s Christmas Lectures showed falling off popularity 
the numbers those attending. December 29, David Attenborough spoke, with 
films, 2.30 and p.m. “‘Zoo quest Paraguay December 30, 
ton-Brown gave two showings his colour films Burma, containing pictures 
little-known group lake-dwellers, and elephants work the 
jungle. Friday January joint meeting was held with the Institute British 
Geographers, and was addressed Professor Bowen British sea.” 

The usual complement films was shown, beginning with mapping Swit 
interest during the year were awakening,” about post-war developments 
Nepal, introduced His Excellency the Nepalese Ambassador; ‘‘Unearthing 
Roman which the Director Excavations St. Albans, 
Sheppard Frere, described some interesting archaeological techniques and 
with commentary the well-known traveller, Miss Ella Maillart. 


COMMITTEE FOR MEDICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The Committee set 1959 under the Chairmanship the President, 
Nathan (see Presidential Address), promote and support research medical 
graphy held meetings June, November and December that year. The 
composed both geographers and medical men, always glad provide advice 
other assistance those engaged this field research and for this reason the namé 

Professor Banks, Professor Human Ecology, University 
Dr. Cochrane, Member Medical Research Council’s Pneumoconiosis 
search Unit; Professor Davey, Middlemass Hunt Professor Tropical 
cine, Liverpool School Tropical Professor Heaf, David 
Professor Tuberculosis, University Wales; Dr. Hislop, Assistant 
Research, Department Human Ecology, University Cambridge; 
George Macdonald, Professor Tropical Hygiene and Director Ross Institute 
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London School Hygiene and Tropical Medicine; Dr. Roberts, Demonstrator 
Physical Anthropology, University Oxford Professor Gilbert, Professor 
Geography, University Oxford; Dr. Edward Hindle, Honorary Secretary, 
R.G.S.; Dr. Melvyn Howe, Lecturer Department Geography and Anthro- 
pology, University College Wales, Aberystwyth; Dr. Learmonth, Lecturer 
Department Geography, University Liverpool; Professor Dudley Stamp, 
Professor Emeritus and Honorary Lecturer Geography, London School Econo- 
mics; Professor Steers, Professor Geography, University Cambridge. 
Correspondence for the Committee should addressed the Society. 


GEOGRAPHY PRIZE FOR TRAINING COLLEGE STUDENTS 


the recommendation the examiners, the Council have awarded the Training 
College Prize for 1959 jointly Miss Huddart, Diocesan Training College, Derby, 
and Mrs. Baraniecki, City Training College, Sheffield. Miss Huddart’s disserta- 
tion was entitled study the Lower Dearne Basin,” and Mrs Baraniecki submitted 
study the Old Parish Each University Institute Education 
asked submit the best dissertation (special study individual work) presented 
part the final examination geography its group. Essays should not sent 
the Society individual Training Colleges. The closing date for the receipt 
essays the Society August 1960. 


EXHIBITION: THE MAPPING SWITZERLAND 


special exhibition Swiss maps and survey equipment was display the 
Society from October 1959. The Exhibition, arranged the Foundation Pro- 
Helvetia, was opened October His Excellency Monsieur Armin Daeniker, the 
Swiss Ambassador, who was introduced the President the Society, Lord 
Nathan. The President spoke the close and ancient links between the two countries, 
and recent cooperation with the Swiss Foundation for Alpine Research, and 
Monsieur Daeniker replied the same strain. The Society has received two presenta- 
tions commemorate the occasion: copy ‘L’oeuvre scientifique technique 
Général Guillaume-Henri Dufour’ from the Swiss Ambassador, and set the 
new Landeskarte der Schweiz the scales 1:25,000, 1:50,000 and 1:100,000 
from Professor Huber, Director the Federai Institute Cartography Berne. 

The maps displayed the exhibition included reproductions important historical 
maps such the oldest map Switzerland, made the physician Konrad 
Turst 1495; maps the Swiss Federal Cadastral Survey scales varying from 
1:100,000; and number maps produced private agencies. The 
latter included school maps Switzerland and the Cantons Berne and 
and number thematic maps, including industrial map Switzerland the 
scale 300,000 edited the Geographical Institute University under 
the direction Professor Hans Boesch, the Secretary-General the International 
Geographical Union. The surveying instruments displayed the two firms Wild 
Heerbrugg and Kern Aarau included number light-weight theodolites suit- 
able for exploratory purposes. The exhibition, which was contribution London’s 
“Swiss was visited people, including number parties from 
schools, technical institutes and from the University London. 


CONFERENCES HELD THE SOCIETY’S HOUSE 1959 


During 1959 the House was used for several outside conferences. the 
latter part July meetings were held there during the World Friends’ Fortnight 
organized the British Association for the Advancement Science. October 
the Institute Biology held its annual symposium; this was opened Mr. 
Bawden, Director the Rothamsted Experimental Station, and the theme 
was biological consequences disease October the Commonwealth 
Institute organized with the Society Sixth Form Conference Canada. 
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THE RECORD 


CONTRIBUTORS ISSUE THE JOURNAL 


Major Banks, R.M., Polar explorer and Himalayan mountaineer, 
Commando instructor and the author several books; Captain Mills, 
R.A.S.C., has climbed the Himalaya, the Alps and the Ruwenzori, and also explored 
Alaska. Mr. Crone Librarian and Map Curator, and Mr. Dayis 
Assistant Map Curator, the Society. Mr. Grove, lecturer geography 
Cambridge University, interested tropical geomorphology and land use and their 
interrelationships. Dr. Yates lecturer geography King’s College, 
University London. Professor Clarke Brooke, Associate Professor Geography 
Portland State College (Oregon), and Fellow the African Studies Association, 
carried out field study land use and settlement types Ethiopia heis 
currently engaged research geographical aspects food shortages Africa and 
the Middle East. Dr. Proudfoot and Mr. Boal were formerly the 
Department Geography Queen’s University, Belfast. Dr. Proudfoot 
Lecturer the Department Geography, The Durham Colleges the University 
Durham; Mr. Boal the staff the Department Geography, University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 


GADJAH MADA UNIVERSITY, JOGJAKARTA, INDONESIA 

Department Geography has been established the Faculty Arts and 
the Gadjah Mada University Jogjakarta. Dr. Halim Khan, formerly 
Muslim University Aligarh, India, has been appointed the Chair Geography, 
and under his direction physiographic and land use surveys have been completed the 
Gunung Kidul area. This area some 12,000 square kilometres was covered 
students field-work programme lasting about three weeks. The first issue the 
new Indonesian Geography will shortly published. 


EXPEDITIONS THE FIELD DURING 1959 


Reports have been received, and are the Library, expeditions which have had 
assistance from the form money grant, loan instruments, 
the Society’s official approval. All were the field during the Summer 1959. 

Gornegletscher Glaciological Survey, interim report the 
season the Gornegletscher near Zermatt describes the setting stake patterns, 
measurements the glacier tongue, and the establishment meteorological station 
the medial moraine. 

Cambridge Colombian Expedition. This expedition, led Stoddart, 
sisted seven members, all from Cambridge University. They made series 
graphical, geological and glaciological investigations and around the Sierra 
Cocuy the Colombian Eastern Cordillera. The expedition’s General Repott, 
printed Cambridge, and which few copies are still available the Geography 
Department there, gives account these activities. Also deposited the 
Library the special report research among the Tunebo Indians carried out 
Stoddart and Trubshaw, accompanied the field Sr. Cardano 
Bravo graduate Harvard University. 

Durham University Crete Expedition. Led Moffatt, this party 
members arrived Crete July. Studies were made the geology, zoology, archi- 
tecture and economy various areas, and identification and analysis 
now being carried out. 

Glasgow University Visdal Survey. Organized John Young, this 
expedition has submitted preliminary report under the headings: General, Gee 
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graphy, Botany and Zoology, together with balance sheet. sketch map the 
northern Jotunheim included. Special attention was paid the stone tundra poly- 
gons round Gjuvasshytta. 

Imperial College Azores Expedition. This expedition was led Crossland 


and consisted five zoologists, botanist, geologist and surveyor, photographer, 


and equipment officer. Sub-littoral areas were examined and collections made 
flora and fauna; geological survey was carried out area near Silveira, including 
Monte Brasil, and rock specimens were collected. 

University Leicester Botanical-Geographical Expedition Norway. Led 
Rogers, this party was work the Jostedal region southern Norway where 
the vegetational succession and colonization two glacier valleys—Berselebreen 
and Nigardsbreen were studied. 

British Museum Expedition South Peru. This was the second expedition from 
the Museum the Province Carabaya, Department Puno, Peru. with the 
first 1954, which was also led Dr. Francis, its main purpose was the map- 
ping, collection and study the crystalline rocks the district. addition, the 
expedition made large collection fossils from Carabaya and elsewhere South 
Peru, brought back anthropological material from Inca graves the district, and made 
afilm and tape record the area. 

Imperial College Apolobamba Expedition. Approved the Society and financially 
assisted the Mount Everest Foundation, this party six members was led 
Bratt. The objective was unmapped area containing unclimbed peaks the Nuda 
Apolobamba the Bolivian-Peruvian border. six weeks the expedition achieved 
plane-table and geological survey the country between Cololo and Sina, the 
ascent fourteen virgin peaks about 18,000 feet, some useful meteorological and 
glaciological observations and collection plants and lichens for the British 
The 98-page report contains four folding maps and some sketches. 

Cambridge Prokletije Expedition. Led Grubb the expedition carried out 
phyto-sociological survey the alpine plant communities two mountains the 
extreme north-east end the Prokletije range south-west Serbia, Rusolija (c. 7900 
feet) and Hajla (c. 7950 feet). detailed study was made the plant communities 
between 6000 and 7950 feet. Over 300 quadras were described, and about one dozen 
“noda” have been recognized. 

R.N. Colleges Expedition Arctic Norway. This expedition young naval 
officers from various training establishments landed Mo-i-Rana just south the 
Arctic Circle August. The five groups, into which the party was divided 
occupied themselves survey, meteorological observations, and so-called 
miles was accomplished, and Lt.-Commander Buckley, R.N., organizer the 
describes this and other activities the 8-page report received the 

Also received are two reports from expeditions not included among those assisted 
the Society 1959. 

Mr. John Lonsdale (Trinity College) has submitted the General Report the 
Cambridge Afghanistan Expedition, 1959; Mr. Edwards and Mr. Gibson, who 
constituted the Imperial College Exploration Iceland Expedition, have sent 
Report their geological studies last summer. 

Two expeditions the Himalaya, supported the Mount Everest Foundation 
the R.G.S. and Alpine Club, ended disaster during 1959. The report the 
Batura Mustagh expedition the Library; the attempt Ama Dablam the 
Sola Khumbu expedition described The Times May, June and 

une 1959. 

The Batura Mustagh Expedition. The aims this expedition under the leadership 
Dr. Keith Warburton were mountaineering exploration the Batura Mustagh 
tegion the north-west Karakoram Himalaya, and were include the first ascent 
25,540 feet principal peak the Batura group, together with certain amount 
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scientific research the glaciology and geology the area. June 23, Dr. Warbur. 
ton, Stephenson, Richard Knight and two German members the party, Dr, 
Martin Giinnel and Albert Hirschbichler, left Camp III (18,000 feet) with 
provisions. unprecedented period bad weather set July and when 
lifted July John Edwards and Jamil Sherjan set out from base camp 
look for the assault party from whom nothing had been heard. Conditions 
the mountain were bad, Camp III having been swept clean away, that the 
search had abandoned August not known whether the summit 
reached. 

The British Sola Khumbu Expedition, led Emlyn Jones, was organized for the 
ascent Ama Dablam (22,494 feet). The summit party, consisting 
and Fraser, left their top camp 20,000 feet May 21, but the cloud which 
covered the peak hid them from view and they were not seen again. not known 
whether not they reached their objective, and May the weather broke and 
further search for them was possible. 

The condolences the Society for the tragic loss these fine climbers have been 
expressed their relatives. 


THE ANTARCTIC TREATY 1959 


May 1958 the Government the United States America invited the eleven 
other nations cooperating the Antarctic Programme the International Geo- 
physical Year take part Conference Antarctica. This invitation was accepted 
all, and the Conference.met Washington October 1959, after informal dis- 
cussions between representatives the countries concerned. After deliberations the 
Conference formulated the Antarctic Treaty which was submitted for signature 
December and signed the Plenipotentiaries. The Treaty, force for thirty 
years the first instance, provides that Antarctica shall used for peaceful purposes 
only, and any measures military nature are prohibited. Nuclear explosions 
Antarctica and the disposal there radioactive waste are also prohibited. Freedom 
scientific investigation and cooperation, applied during the International Geo- 
physical Year, are continue, and information regarding plans for scientific 
grammes exchanged. was also agreed that scientific personnel should 
exchanged between expeditions and stations, and that scientific observations and 
results should made freely available. Each Contracting Party has the right 
designate observers who shall have complete access any area Antarctica, including 
stations, installations, equipment and ships. The provisions the Treaty are apply 
the areas south lat. 60° S., but nothing prejudice previously asserted 
rights of, claims to, territorial sovereignty the Antarctic. The Treaty also 
envisages periodical meetings for consultation and the exchange information. The 
signatories the Treaty were Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway, South Africa, U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United 
States America. 


MANCHESTER GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY: ANNIVERSARY 


dinner held the Staff House Manchester University October 
the R.G.S. was represented one its Vice-Presidents, General Sir James Marshall- 
Cornwall. The Chair was taken Professor Crowe, head the School 
Geography the University Manchester. Sir James Marshall-Cornwall, 
posing the toast the Society the occasion its 75th anniversary, pointed out 
the Manchester Society the second senior geographical society the British 
Commonwealth. also stressed the importance geographers being called 
consultants all major development schemes involving the construction 
arterial motorways and atomic power stations. This would ensure that the loal 
problems physical and social geography, together with the most appropriate land 
utilization, would adequately considered and harmonized. 
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GEOGRAPHY POLAND 


September last Lord Nathan, President the Society, accompanied Lady 
Nathan and Mr. Kirwan, the Director and Secretary, paid ten-day visit 
Poland guests the Polish Academy Sciences. This visit coincided with the 
Anglo-Polish Seminar held Warsaw and elsewhere with representatives the 
Institute British Geographers, and the opening the seminar Lord Nathan 
addressed the participants and presented Dr. the Director the Geo- 
graphical Institute the Polish Academy Sciences, copy the Gough Map and 
Memoir published jointly the Society and the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The 
British delegation the seminar (of twelve university geographers) was led Pro- 
fessor Edwards Nottingham University and number papers were read 
them and their Polish colleagues problems urban and industrial geography. 
account the seminar published below. 

the course their ten-day tour Lord and Lady Nathan and Mr. Kirwan visited 
the Upper Silesian industrial district, and where they attended further 
meetings the Anglo-Polish Seminar and visited the Geographical Institute there. 
excursion was also taken the High Tatra. Throughout, they received the greatest 
kindness and hospitality from their Polish hosts and were able discuss wide range 
problems concerning future collaboration and the exchange lecturers and research 
workers between the two countries, and between the Society and the Polish Academy 
Sciences. 

The principal centre geographical studies and research Poland is, course, the 
Geographical Institute the Polish Academy Sciences under the distinguished and 
energetic directorship Professor Dr. Stanislaw Leszczycki, who also Chairman 
the National Geographical Committee the Academy and Chairman the National 
Committee the International Geographical Union. The Deputy Director the 
Institute Professor Dr. Jerzy Kostrowicki, and the Scientific Secretary Dr. Anton 
Kuklinski. The Institute was established October 1953. addition the 
Director, there directorate eighteen persons, and Scientific Council nineteen 
members, the President which Professor Dr. Junian Czyzewski. The Scientific 
Council discusses and approves plans for research, supervises editorial matters and 
courses for the training scientific staff, and the awarding scientific degrees. all, 
the Institute employs staff one hundred and thirty-three. has section for 
geomorphology and hydrography under the direction Professor Dr. 
Klimaszewski. Other sub-sections the Institute are and with 
important section for the history geography and cartography Wroclaw under the 
direction Professor Dr. Olszewicz. 

1953 the Institute Geography took over the library the Polish Geographical 
Society—books, periodicals and maps. Much has been added since and all very 
and comprehensive collection has been built up, despite the great damage 
inflicted all scientific institutes and collections Poland during the last War. 
Indeed, the way which Polish geography has recovered since 1945, despite almost 
intolerable losses, not only the form buildings and collections but experienced 
and distinguished scientific staff, makes great impression upon the visitor, less 
than the energy and vitality now being shown the advancement all branches 
geography Poland, especially connection with the application geographical 
techniques pressing problems planning and reconstruction. 


BRITISH-POLISH GEOGRAPHICAL SEMINAR 


the invitation the Geographical Institute the Polish Academy Sciences, 
delegation members the Institute British Geographers took part 
seminar Poland arranged under the auspices UNESCO during the period 14-26 
September 1959. The seminar was conducted under the general title appli- 
cation geographical though fact the latter was interpreted the more 
sense the application geography planning. The following were 
members the British delegation: Professor Edwards (leader), Professor 
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Mr. Caesar, Mr. Conzen, Mr. French, Professor Monkhouse, 
Mr. North, Dr. Osborne and Professor Wise. 

arrival Warsaw the British party was received Prof. Director 
the Polish Geographical Institute, and his colleagues. Visits were then made the 
various departments the Institute and the Palace Culture and Science, wherea 
reception was given the Polish National Committee for UNESCO. Earlier the 
day, luncheon given the Geographical Institute, the British guests included 
Lord Nathan, President the Royal Geographical Society, Lady Nathan and Mr, 
Kirwan (Director and Secretary the Society). 

For the seminar itself, which lasted four days, the participants from both countries 
moved the seventeenth century mansion formerly the seat the 
Radziwill family and now part the National Museum Warsaw, some fifty miles 
west-south-west the city. Nieboréw, with its spacious grounds, provided not only 
pleasant conditions which hold the meetings but afforded ample opportunity for 
informal discussions and contact between British and Polish geographers. 
butions the programme the British members dealt mainly with the geographical 
implications Britain’s changing economy and social development during the post- 
war period and their relevance planning. fuller examination some these 
issues was made studies dealing with agriculture and land use maps the problem 
derelict land and the reclamation industrial waste; urbanization and its conse- 
quences the New Towns; and survey Whitby specific contribution plan- 
ning research. The Polish geographers assumed ready acceptance the central 
planning authority the geographer’s role planning, indeed the case their 
country, and emphasized the importance recording and mapping all those features 
the natural and human environment which are regarded relevant the promo- 
tion rational economy. Accordingly great amount illustrative material was 
exhibited, consisting maps, either published preparation, numerous aspects 
Polish geography, both for the country whole and for some its regional 
divisions. With regard the latter, great attention was devoted the Upper Silesian 
industrial region. The importance geographical studies regional planning was 
discussed Professor Dzieworiski (Warsaw) the importance soil and land use 
maps basis for the rational development agricultural production was urged 
Professor Kostrowicki the value the Geomorphological and Hydro- 
graphic Maps Poland and the problems their construction were demonstrated 
Professor Klimaszewski (Krakéw); research local climate, including 
atmospheric pollution, with special reference the Upper Silesian industrial region, 
was discussed Dr. (Warsaw) the functional structure Polish towns 
subject geographical research having practical application was dealt with 
Dr. Kosifiski (Warsaw). 

the conclusion the seminar the following resolutions were adopted the two 


(1) the mutual exchange opinions and points view the seminar had been 
invaluable all concerned 

(2) the study geography can contribute materially help solve important 
social and economic problems and particular has notable part play plan- 
ning the physical development our countries, and its application should therefore 
leading concern for contemporary geographers 

(3) the study the problems that had been discussed the seminar should 
pursued further, since believed that their positive solution the greatest 
importance both for the development the subject and for practical purposes 

(4) general reports the proceedings the seminar should published 
Polish and British geographical journals and also transmitted the International 
Geographical Union, and collected set the papers contributed should pub- 
lished Poland the Institute Geography, P.A.N.; 
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(5) after suitable interval further meeting exchange opinions and discuss 
progress should arranged take place Great Britain 

(6) thanks should expressed the UNESCO for its support the seminar, 
the Polish Academy Sciences for making the necessary financial provision for 
held Poland, and also the British Council for helping with the travelling 
expenses the British delegation. 


Before leaving Poland, the British delegation, accompanied their hosts, were 
taken tour southern Poland which included visits Czestochowa, Opole, 
the Upper Silesian industrial district and sombre note was given the 
intinerary call the concentration camp museum Oswiecim (Auschwitz). 
From visits were made the Lenin steel works Nowa Huta, the salt mine 
Wieliczka and the High Tatra. This highly instructive tour, under the expert 
guidance Dr. Straszewicz Professor Wrzosek Professor 
Klimaszewski and others, was invaluable experience. There was 
time the return Warsaw see something the rebuilding the city and 
appreciate the energy and skill devoted this immense task, which nothing less than 
the re-creation capital city worthy heroic nation. 

Throughout the seminar, and occasions too numerous mention detail, the 
members the British delegation were the recipients remarkable hospitality 
which the generosity and thoughtfulness the Polish geographers and their friends 
invoked the deepest gratitude. 


MEETING WITH JAPANESE GEOGRAPHERS 


previous notes the Prof. Stamp has given short accounts the work 
Japanese geographers and map-makers.' drew attention the high technical 
quality and range Japanese maps and the notable work Japanese scholars 
the fields geomorphology, climatology, land use and settlement geography. brief 
explanatory account the position geography the universities Japan has been 
given Prof. Isida Hitotsubashi University, During visit Japan 
March and April 1959 was able meet many Japanese geographers and visit the 
possible also supplement Prof. Stamp’s accounts some reference the important 
work Japanese economic geographers, especially the fields urban and industrial 
development. 

found possible visit only six the seventy-nine universities Tokyo, but 
these included most, not quite all, the universities which geographical teaching 
and research well developed. addition was able meet many university 
teachers from number the other university institutions meeting arranged 
the headquarters the Japan Science Council. 

The impressive buildings the University Tokyo, which house more than 10,000 
students, include celebrated Institute Geography, founded 1918. Prof. 
Tada, Vice-President the International Geographical Union, and renowned 
physical geographer, directs the work the Institute and responsible for courses 
Faculty Science. assisted this Faculty Asst. Prof. Hisashi Sato and 
Asst. Prof. Torao Yoshikawa, both physical geographers. the College Liberal 
Arts Prof. Shinzo Kiuchi, whose work the settlement geography Japan widely 
known, assisted Asst. Prof. Osamu Nishikawa, while Prof. Koji Izuka, whose 
interests are human geography, directs studies the Institute for Oriental Culture. 

The Tokyo Kyoiku University (University Education) also has large and active 
geography department, founded 1929. Work geomorphology directed the 
distinguished Prof. Yokichi Ishikawa. Studies human and economic geography 


Geogr. F., 124 (1958) pp. and 279-80. 

R., geography,” appendix ‘Geography Japan,’ International 
Union and Science Council Japan, Regional Geography Japan, No. 
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are led Prof. Hisao Aono and Prof. Kiyoki Koda, and climatology Prof, 
Eiichiro Fukui. Asst. Prof. Shohei Birukawa specializes the agricultural geography 
Japan, Asst. Prof. Yukio Asaka the historical geography settlement, Asst, 
Prof. Tadashi Machida geomorphology and Asst. Prof. Takeshi Sekiguchi 
climatology. Prof. Sekiguchi has contributed useful account English the pro. 
gress climatology Japan the Bulletin the American Meteorological Society, 
(1954) pp. 428-32. Published accounts some the research projects this 
ment appear English the Science Reports the Tokyo Kyoiku Daigaku 
University Education). the Ochanomizu University for Women, geography 
the charge Prof. Akira Watanabe, who primarily geomorphologist, with Prof, 
Isamu Matsui, agricultural geographer. Asst. Prof. Toshio Noh, settlement geo- 
grapher, has recently left this university become Professor the University 
Sendai. Geography plays prominent part the work number “‘private” 
universities Tokyo. For example, Meiji University, Okayama, physical 
geographer, and Prof. Watanabe direct studies. The Hitotsubashi University has 
strong interest economic and social geography under the leadership Prof. 
Hiroshi Sato and Prof. Ryuziro Isida, also has Chuo University. 

Tokyo the writer took part several excursions and discussions with members 
the Association Economic Geographers. The discussions included such topics and 
problems the scope and methods economic geography, problems industrial 
geography, the role geography regional planning and problems urban growth 
and urban planning Japan and Britain. Among many active Japanese contributions 
the discussions may noted Prof. Ryuziro Isida, Mr. Michihiro Miyazaki 
Gakuin University, whose work Japan’s industrial geography was published the 
Geographical Review, (1959), and Asst. Prof. Kiyoji Murata Chuo University, 
the author ‘Areal study and location theory,’ published 1959 the Science 
Council Japan (Economic Series No. 23). Japanese economic geographers are in- 
creasingly concerned with the examination the forces making for industrial con- 
centrations and the effect these forces promoting the growth such great city 
regions those Keihin and Hanshin. these discussions and related excursions 
became apparent that Japanese geographers have made detailed and exhaustive 
studies the regional geography the country. Owing difficulties language, 
much this work appears not generally known this country and 
hoped that means will soon found for presenting some least the more im- 
portant contributions English translation. 

the industrial port Nagoya the geographical studies the university are 
directed Prof. Matsui, economic geographer especially interested 
industrial geography. Prof. Toshio Kitamura historical geographer and Asst. Prof. 
Hirotaro Iseki student Japanese land forms. 

Kyoto University was founded 1897 and now enrols 7000 students. Its 
graphy department, founded 1907, claims the honour being the first estab- 
lished the country. Prof. Kenjiro Fujioka, historical geographer, charge 
geographical studies the School Liberal Arts, where assisted Asst. Prof. 
Mutsuo Nishimura, economic geographer. The chairman the geography school, 
Prof. Takeo Oda, charge geographical studies the Faculty Letters. Prof. 
Oda, human geographer, has special interests the history geography and 
authority the development geographical thought Japan. His assistant, Mr. 
Ichiro Suizu, student settlement geography. The Research Institute for 
Humanistic Studies the University was established 1939 for advanced studies 
the humanities and social sciences with emphasis towards oriental culture. 
now absorbed the former Research Institute Western Culture and aims the 
advanced study world cultures. its geographical work, Prof. Shikazo Mori and 
Asst. Prof. Takeo Hibino are, respectively, the historical and settlement 
geography China. 

Osaka the writer made active contact with the Institute Geography the 
Osaka City University and particularly with Prof. Shigeki Muramatsu, senior and 
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distinguished professor who acclaimed for his work Japanese settlement geo- 
graphy. Osaka conspicuous interest has been displayed the application 
geographical methods the study the regional planning problems the Hanshin 
Metropolitan Region, which Osaka city forms the core. series excellent land 
use maps have been prepared and these are published colour scale 
They form essential basis the further study the problems this area. Among 
Prof. Muramatsu’s colleagues are found Prof. Hisao Watanabe, historical 
geographer, and Mr. Hiroshi Kimura. Among others, Mr. Sugimoto has investi- 
gated village and farmhouse types Japan. With these, and other colleagues and 
students, stimulating discussions took place the comparative approaches prob- 
lems conurbation growth geographers Japan and Britain. Prof. Muramatsu, 
who played leading part arranging the visit the cities and universities Japan, 
the writer’s thanks are due. 

Hiroshima University, now rebuilt and under the active leadership its President 
Tatsuo Morito, possesses active geography school directed Prof. Jiro Yonekura, 
whose interests lie the historical approach human geography. Prof. Hikoichi 
Shimomura and Asst. Prof. Kasuke Nishimura specialize geomorphology while 
Asst. Prof. Kensaku Funakoshi agricultural geographer. The post-war recon- 
struction the department has been handicapped the war-time loss its library 
and Prof. Yonekura will welcome gifts books and maps. 

Among other university departments visited, which only passing mention can 
made, were those Okayama (Prof. Yoshio Fushimi and Asst. Prof. Michihiro 
Kono) and Toyama University. The vigour geographical work the smaller 
universities reflected the published volumes papers 
Research Prefecture” produced under Prof. Uemura’s direction. 

Leading geographical societies and origin among the geo- 
societies was the Tokyo Geographical Society, founded 1879 the 
model the Royal Geographical Society. Its Geography (Chigaku- Zasshi) 
published quarterly. Its associations with the Royal Geographical Society are 
clearly much valued. The Association Japanese Geographers, founded 1925, 
primarily academic aim. Its journal Geographical Review (Chirigaku- 
Hyoron) published monthly and contains summaries English the principal 
papers. The Association Human Geography, founded Kyoto 1948, 
successor the former Globe Society. publishes Human Geography 
which appears six numbers year with English abstracts. The Association 
Economic Geographers has published since 1954 from Meiji University (now from 
Hosei University), Tokyo, the its Association (Keizai-Chiri Nenpo). This 
appears once year. There are, addition, journals oriented towards teachers and 
students, including Geography and New geography. 'To the important work the 
Geographical Survey Institute, Prof. Stamp has already called attention. 

important society recent foundation, the International Society for Educational 
Information Tokyo, aims making available reliable up-to-date information 
Japan. Geographers, including Prof. Isida, are prominent the organization and 
the Society, which already close contact with the Geographical Association this 
country, may play important part making available English some the results 
Japanese geographical work. 

this brief summary has been possible include mention only some Japanese 
geographers and their work. The visitor Japan obtains impression geography 
subject alive and active the universities, both research and teaching. The 
problems Japan, her physical environment and resources occupy much 
but geographers are seriously concerned also about the refinement and development 
methods and techniques. Japanese geographers are ill-informed the 
work their colleagues Western Europe. the outset the writer’s stay Japan 
was made clear him meeting welcome arranged the Japan Science 
Council that Japanese geographers attach importance their links with British 
and seek strengthen them. Recent visits this country Prof. 
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Muramatsu, Prof. Isida, Prof. Kiuchi and Prof. Fujioka have been very 
may sincerely wished that opportunities may become available the near future 
for increasing number visits British geographers Japan. Such visits will 
contribute greatly the promotion better understanding Britain the problems 
and conditions life the Japanese people well the further development 


CENTRE GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES, COIMBRA UNIVERSITY 


exchange publications has recently been established with the Boletim the 
Centro Estudos the Faculty Letters, Coimbra University, which 
directed Professor Aristides Amorim The Boletim has published 
detailed study Alves Ferreira and others the first separate printed map Portugal, 
drawn dos Reis and printed Michael Tramezzini Rome 1561, 
Other recent papers this, the principal Portuguese geographical periodical, have 
included articles Professor Amorim aspects the physical geography 
Portugal and the distribution population. The current number contains 
agreeable note the Geographical translation which follows 

gives great satisfaction record the establishment exchange between 
our Boletim and the important English periodical The Geographical the organ 
the Royal Geographical Society London. This periodical which have been 
accustomed peruse for more than forty years, and always with great profit and 
pleasure. For this reason, when instruction geography was transferred from the 
Museu the Faculdade Letras, our interest this 
publication was great that purchased for the Faculty the set this review which 
had belonged the late Professor Silva Teles. 

“The Geographical Journal, now its 125th volume, has maintained unaltered the 
policy which adopted initially: reports the most recent journeys and explorations 
throughout the world; original contributions geographical papers read 
meetings the Society, and technical articles the various branches geography 
the geographical aspects other sciences. 

“If add this that this periodical profusely illustrated with maps, sketch 
maps and photographs, and appear critical appreciations important current 
works, may convey some idea the interest which the reading its pages presents 
geographers.” 

The Society expresses its cordial wishes for the well-being and development 


EXPEDITIONS NEPAL 


The Royal Nepalese Embassy London has communicated the Society the 
latest regulations concerning mountaineering and other expeditions Nepal, and these 
rules may seen application here. The employment, equipment, payment and 
insurance liaison officer chosen the Nepalese Government stipulated and the 
fees for different peaks are set out the regulations. also required that plans 
should submitted beforehand and report afterwards any expedition undertaken. 
representative selection any specimens collected and photographs taken should 
presented the Nepalese Government, and the recruitment porters, etc., should 
carried out through the Himalayan Society, Kathmandu. plan for expedition 
Nepal should embarked upon without carefully reading full the official rules 
summarized above. 


NEW AUSTRALIAN PERIODICAL 


The first number the Australian Geographical Record has been received the 
Library. published the Institute Australian Geographers, body founded 
during the A.N.Z.A.A.S. meeting Adelaide August 1958, with Professor Griffith 
Taylor President the interim Council. The Editor the Record Dr. 
Brookfield, Australian National University, Canberra, and its purpose 
news developments and personnel, register research progress and 
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graphy This number contains presidential introduction Pro- 
future fessor Taylor which urges the significance geography “‘the scientific study 
will man’s distribution upon earth,” and points out the importance the subject 
new country such Australia. also contains most useful summary the state 
pment Australian geography 1959 the universities and the Division Land Research 
and Regional Survey. 


THE LAUNCHING NEW NATIONAL LAND USE SURVEY 


For many years there has been widespread recognition the need for new and 
more detailed land use survey this country, and there now seems every prospect 
that this will achieved during 1960-1. After two years careful preparation, 
including the mapping 500 square miles pilot area and the receipt sub- 
stantial grant for publication, the Thanet Geographical Association announces prac- 
tical plans for survey the whole England and Wales during the current year. 
The Thanet Association greatly indebted Professor Stamp for his help and 
encouragment during the planning stage. 

courtesy the Geographical Association, the scheme was first made public 
through the medium exhibition the A.’s January conference and the organ- 
izers, Miss Alice Coleman and Mr. Maggs, gave further details during the 
course lecture. The Institute British Geographers also set aside conference 
time for land use survey discussion. The response conference members both 
cases was most encouraging. Within week volunteer surveyors had undertaken 
cover nearly one-third the country. addition, generous mapping contributions 
were promised number university departments, and further offers assistance 
continue received daily. The organizers would very pleased receive 
enquiries from Fellows the Royal Geographical Society who may interested 
participating the survey. handbook which gives full details the project may 
obtained from Miss Coleman, King’s College, Strand, London, Its price 
6d. 

Geography subject has made substantial advances during the thirty years since 
the original land use survey, and now demands land use data which are not only 
date but also more finely detailed permit the tracing more accurate and 
sensitive correlations. the new survey categories information are proposed, 
and represent these without loss clarity essential print the scale 
1:25,000. The field survey carried out the six-inch scale previously, 
but with greater differentiation crops, types industry, and other forms utiliza- 
tion. hoped that this additional detail will add interest the task the surveyors. 
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the The new land use sheets will equivalent two 25,000 Ordnance Survey maps 
these printed together side side. They will measure approximately inches and 
and will represent area square miles. This area small enough within the 


the capacity single serious volunteer during single season fairly concentrated 
plans work, This not suggest that should necessarily map himself. the con- 
trary, joint mapping team two three volunteers would more sociable 
should and stimulating task than lone survey. But one person will responsible terms 
should communication with the survey headquarters, thus streamlining the organization. 
edition Much the value land use survey depends simultaneity mapping give 
rules picture the whole country. Volunteers are requested begin mapping 


the spring 1960 and complete their sheet area with little delay possible. 
Miss Coleman and Mr. Maggs will lecture the new national land use survey 
the Royal Geographical Society March 28. 


CORRECTIONS THE GEOGRAPHICAL SEPTEMBER- 
DECEMBER 1959 


“The glaciers Mount Baker, Ruwenzori,” 377, Fig. for 1598, read 1958. 
facts about the Sudanese,’ 430: for Karol Josef Krolki, read Karol Josef 
Krotki throughout. 
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Russian Central Asia and Kazakhstan,” 462: for Colonel 
Gremmell, read Colonel Gemmell. 

Anuchin. 

Plate facing 304: For Lewis Peak read Low’s Peak (named after Sir Hugh Low 
who made the first ascent 1851). 


NOTES 


The BuLLETIN History, No. January 1958, contains 


report preliminary conference the History South-east Asia, held Penang 


June 1957. Proposals were made for further conference held the early 
part 1960 Singapore, and anyone interested should write Professor North- 
cote Parkinson, Department History, University Malaya, Singapore. 


The College, Chester, from April April 1960, for the benefit ““Geography 
teachers and Full particulars may obtained from The Director Extra- 
Mural Studies, Abercromby Square, Liverpool, 


Tue has issued Special Subject List No. bibliography 
‘Japan since 1945.’ Compiled Bontoft, this useful list books and articles 
contains Part recommended general reading Japan and Part number 
specialized works classified subject. The book list obtainable from the Library 
Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1, and costs 6d. 


Application for ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDENTSHIPS are invited 
the Trustees and must made before April 1960. University graduates are 
eligible and such others shall satisfy the Trustees that they will profit from further 
training anthropology. Candidates must British nationality. Conditions are 
fully set out leaflet obtainable from the Hon. Secretary, Emslie Horniman Anthro- 
pological Scholarship Fund, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


The volume the CARTOGRAPHIQUE INTERNATIONALE for 1957 
available from the Office the Society shillings plus postage. This work 
provides comprehensive view the cartographical production, official and private, 
twenty-three countries, among which the U.S.S.R. not represented. excellent 
feature the extensive index. This work published with financial support from 
UNESCO and the Centre National Recherche Scientifique, Paris. The thanks 
all users maps are due these bodies and the editors, Mlle 
Froehlich and Mme Sommer for the enthusiasm and care which for ten 
years they have devoted this valuable research instrument. 
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GEORGE JOSEPH CONS 


The death George Joseph Cons, January 1960, deprives geography this 
country notable figure, and will have been the cause very deep regret the 
part many colleagues and members the Royal Geographical Society. Mr. Cons 
had not long retired from period some thirty years’ service Goldsmith’s College, 
where had been head the Geography Department and Senior Tutor. His con- 
tribution geographical education this country was very great, and his standing 
the field the training teachers geography was evidenced his Chairman- 
ship the Standing Sub-Committee Geography the London Institute Educa- 
tion. had national reputation the field visual aids and acted adviser 
many geographical films made for schools. this field was pioneer, and well 
known lecturer many audiences. was very valued member the Society’s 
Education Comittee, which represented the interests the training colleges, 
and initiated the training college prizes which the Society now gives. Mr. Cons had 
significant influence, through successive generations students, and other ways, 
the development teaching methods geography, including the use visual 
material. was always most congenial and friendly colleague, and his death brings 
sense personal loss all who knew him. 


FREDERICK PRYCE EVANS 


Frederick Pryce Evans, Extra Master, who died Sydney July 1959 his 
86th year, was Antarctic navigator, barrister-at-law and Younger Brother 
Trinity House. was born 1874 Newtown, Montgomeryshire. he.went 
sea apprentice the Penthyn Castle, subsequently passing for 2nd mate and 
joining the Union Steamship Co. New Zealand. January 1908 was 
command the Koonya which towed the Nimrod the edge the pack-ice from 
Lyttelton, New Zealand, distance 1550 nautical miles days. November 
1908 was appointed command the Nimrod and bring the Shackleton Expedition 
back from Cape Royds 78° carried out this task under circumstances great 
difficulty, arriving back New Zealand March 1909, with Lieut. Shackleton 
and his party all well. 1910 was command the R.M.S. Aorangi and sub- 
sequently the Tahiti, employed the mail service between New Zealand and San 
Francisco. When war broke out 1914, was called Lieutenant R.N.R., but 
retained command the Tahiti, then employed troopship. After twenty-three 
years service with U.S.S. Company was called the Bar London and, after 
his marriage there 1916, returned Australia practise law, and subsequently 
appeared many maritime cases importance Sydney Melbourne. retired 
from his law practice when 76, and survived wife and four daughters. 

Davis 


OTTO SCHLUTER 


Otto Schliiter, who died October 1959 Halle his 87th year, was one the 
most important the geographers who contributed greatly the advancement our 
subject the twentieth century. Although many geographers this country may not 
aware it, the present emphasis the study landscape can traced back his 
Pioneering efforts. 

Born November 1872 Witten-on-the-Ruhr, Otto Schliiter began his studies 
Freiburg, reading history and German philology, and then continued Halle where 
turned geography. also studied philosophy and not surprising that with 
this background his major geographical contributions came lie within the fields 
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historical and settlement geography and methodology. His doctor’s thesis had settle. 
ment geography its topic and appeared enlarged form 1903.' that time 
had moved Berlin, where worked under von Richthofen. 1906 became 
lecturer (Dozent) and 1911 accepted the chair geography Halle. This 
position held until 1938 and again times during and after the last war. was 
also elected member the German Academy Scientists (Leopoldina) Halle, and 
1952 became its 21st president. geographer Schliiter was narrow specialist, 
his teaching covered the entire field, but emphasized geomorphology since 
held that phenomena and problems are very suitable for teaching 
geographical observation and His published work devoted two main 
themes the methodology human geography and historical and settlement 

the turn the century was generally held that human phenomena belonged 
geography only far they were influenced physical nature and that the object 
human geography was elucidate the extent this influence. contrast this 
Schliiter demanded morphology the cultural landscape” and early 1898 
pointed the inherent danger missing the essentials when explanation human 
phenomena was attempted the basis physical environment only. 1919 
wrote that was the stage civilization which above all was responsible for the 
tionship people their environment, and 1926 stated that, despite the un- 
doubted importance physical nature, was always man who shaped the cultural 
landscape; thus (1928) the origin human creations must investigated through 
historical sources. 

These principles carried into practice his work the historical geography 
Middle Europe. this field there was one theme particular towards which 
directed his efforts for about half century: the reconstruction the landscape, 
the establishment the distribution woodlands, swamps and settled areas, the 
time prior the great clearing period. theme touched upon his work the 
settlements north-eastern Thuringia (in 1903) and many his later publications, 
like those South Germany (1912), Prussia (1920), the Rhineland (1926), and 
Bohemia and Moravia (1938), are steps towards this goal. The final map for the whole 
Middle Europe was completed 1940 and printed 1943, but most the copies 
became war casualties. Fortunately the plates survived and the map appeared even- 
tually 1952 and was followed 1953 and 1958 two volumes explanatory text. 
This publication the crowning his life’s work and must indeed grateful 
that was able accomplish this task, which provides historical geographers 
sound foundation which build historical geography Middle Europe. 


The death Lady Mountbatten February 1960 deprives the Society 
distinguished Fellow. Elected 1936 the proposal the Duke Sutherland and 
Sir Percy Cox, she found time among her multifarious activities value her connection 
with the Society, and she was present, with her husband, the 125th 
Dinner 1955. proposing the toast Royal Geographical Society,” Lord 
Mountbatten referred his wife’s long association with the Society, and her interest 
the Geographical and between continued, “sometime 


together, sometimes separately, have been practically every corner the 


that may claim know something about practical Lady Mountbatten 


travelled widely indeed, both with her husband the course his various important 


appointments, and her own right. 1945 she travelled some 34,000 miles India 


For full details publications see the bibliography Otto Schliiter’s works contained 
Petermanns Geographische Mitteilungen, (1952) 290-2. This issue this periodical 
dedicated him the occasion his eightieth birthday and contains also his curriculum 


vitae (by himself), appreciation Lautensach his contributions towards 
methodology, and papers other friends and pupils. See also Berichte zur 
Landeskunde, (1952), pt. 
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and the Far East Superintendent-in-Chief the Red Cross and St. John joint war 


organization, and was stranger India when Lord Mountbatten was appointed 
Viceroy and she accompanied him there, 1947. Her last journey, tour inspec- 
tion St. John Ambulance Brigade centres Cyprus, India, Malaya, Singapore, 
North Borneo, Hong Kong and Korea, ended tragically with her sudden death 
Jesselton, North Borneo, the early age 58. 
ist, 
ing CORRESPONDENCE 
ain 
THE AUTHORSHIP THE CHINA ADMIRALTY HANDBOOK 
Professor Paul Wheatley, reviewing new geography China, mentions the 
Admiralty Handbook China (1944-5, vols.) the work the late Profes- 
sor Roxby. Study the prefaces shows that was the work fifteen authors, 
nan whom four contributed substantially and the remaining eleven wrote specialist 
owe, for example, the chapters the Chinese written language, the 
national language and the dialects Dr. Giles and the chapter diseases 
Dr. Maxwell (these Vol. I). And almost all Vol. III was written ex- 
ural students Professor Roxby and myself, Mr. Husain and Mr. O’Driscoll. 
ugh Professor Roxby’s main contribution the work lay firstly the immense stimulus 
his experience and personality and secondly some fine chapters, including especially 
those under the heading “History and Peoples,” that chapters 11-13 Vol. and 
the first three chapters Vol. II. addition, wrote, collaboration with myself, 
chapters Vol. was responsible for chapters 6-9 Vol. well for the 
population chapter (8) Vol. II, including the treatment settlement which 
Professor Wheatley good enough praise. 
ions, Owing heavy responsibilities Liverpool University well considerable 
and with social causes general, Roxby was able give only about three 
Months year work for the Admiralty Handbooks, and therefore remarkable 
opies that was able write much, for wrote slowly and meticulously, and once told 
the present writer that often had walk round Grantchester Meadows for three- 
text. hour find the right word. was his hope that after his term ser- 
with the British Council, might spend his retirement writing geography 
China without directives and without the war-time haste and tension found 
distressing. was convinced that the future study China must done the 
Chinese and for this reason—among many more—he advocated the liberal financial 
the British schools and universities China and gave endless help 
Chinese students Liverpool. But died (in 1947) before the present regime was 
China; would undoubtedly have deplored the lack historical 
any work China. is, Professor Wheatley says, unfortunate 
that little work now being done English-speaking geographers China; but 
hope must rest the vigorous expansion geographical research and teaching the 
Australia, New Zealand, Malaya and Hong Kong, well those 
Within China. History does not repeat itself, are told, yet the past four thousand 
the Chinese have absorbed many foreign ideas and transformed them into some- 
thing distinctively Chinese; may that time sense history will arise again 
India December 1959 
‘SPAIN: GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND’ 
Relations between reviewer and reviewed are traditionally uncertain; hence 
one and also the other would normally prefer avoid controversy over 


the issues involved. But the remarks your reviewer concerning our book Spain 
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the June 1959 issue the (pp. 252-3) should not, feel, pass 
rejoinder. 

book review the context the ought, see matters, primarily 
convey the general reader notion the topics covered, level treatment, and 
relative effectiveness the author’s approach. this way, the reader able form 
some idea the relevance the book his own needs and interests, and gain some 
opinion its value. see review made major part the vehicle for display the 
reviewer’s predilections and highly subjective attitudes our opinion very 
table. Further, there increasing tendency some review columns 
comparison with book that the reviewer would like, hypothetically and ideally, see 
print. Often, however, books are written with one specific group body mind, 
within limitations price and editorial policy. These facts even when stated im- 
plied authors, can sometimes ignored reviewers. 

the Present instance would submit that large number the points made 
your reviewer are ones interpretation and not fact: e.g., what grounds does 
arrogate himself the right pontificate the the location “the 
political centre gravity Spain”? When, further, asserts that the nodality 
Madrid passage devoted emphasizing just that very fact, 
subjectivity becomes widely remote from reality. similar comment could made 
regarding the remarks Navarre. matters regional nomenclature and 
fication, the reviewer should reminded that there are usages other than 
presumably sanctified himself. His taking exception the use medieval 
justify regional division would more the point such practice had 
been adopted. 

Again, difficult certain from the review what the book really discusses, and 
what the reviewer thinks whole, and its suitability for the purpose stated. 
Moreover, reviewer who wishes avoid imputations frivolity, 
and posturing before the general reader should not declare what believes 

When, with what can only described splenetic inaccuracy, would 
misquotation order manufacture errors (e.g., the castigation 
regions” which are the main from the historical evolution 
very different matter the context) perhaps your reviewer who becomes the 
more unpardonable. 

Lastly, the categorical statement that there are some thirty errors Spanish 
requires mention. careful check the index reveals two mis-spellings, three 
placed accents (one debatably so), and one obvious typographical error. The 

lar 


greatly regret these and other real errors, but have used standard authorities sup- 
port their usages. This, and the general situation, might however have been improved 
had been feasible consult your reviewer’s own approach writing the 
Department Geography, The Durham Colleges 
November 1959 


Mr. Robert Aitken 

The authors have dealt very thoroughly with defects reviewer and 
person. advised reader that did fact deal too elliptically with 
contents this book, and should have mentioned, particular, that Part II, 
its chapters the historical geography, history and economic geography, has one 
“cultural with sections language, religion, literature and 
Spanish life. 

graver error refers Part III: historical evolution the human 
does not, supposed, explain the grouping the parts region called 
(the name still puzzling, surely unprecedented ?), but the grouping the region 
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with all those lying east it. And with the other regions, all which are 
the line Figure marking off Spain” (quite otherwise defined 
116) not misleading map What said about the maps 
was, however, substantially wrong, and apologize. 

The capital Spain: not the Meseta, where? Would the authors seriously 
argue that Seville (Vaughan Cornish al.) was practicable capital? Then where? 
used the sense the obviously impracticable.” 

The natural nodality the site Madrid seems excluded the authors’ 
has only centrality and (p. 179). 

Verbal errors: took Sencillamente” another instance marginal 
comment creeping into the text; “error scholarship” does not amuse me. 
did not attempt distinguish between such errors and defects proof-reading. 
detail accompanying sheet the Spanish words mis-spelt, some more than once, 
will perhaps available anyone applying the Editor the far 
accents go, the help promised the Preface (p. v), wrong principles, true, 
not always e.g., not rhyming with Congo (p. 163). 

With regard the book whole; did not criticize the plan any its parts, 
only their interrelation. The contents are exceedingly uneven the publishers’ excellent 
format and, for that matter, the authors’ better sections, especially those with 
mature approach the history and agriculture, deserved more carefully revised text. 


AITKEN 
Broughton, Hampshire 


January 1960 


MEETINGS: SESSION 1959-60 


Meeting October 1959. Maj. Gen. Brown the Chair 

Film: The mapping Switzerland 
Meeting October 1959. The President the Chair 

Elections Fellowship: James Ajayi; Rev. Percy Ashford; Edward Barden; 
Gordon Barker; Leslie Blackmore Geoffrey Michael John 
Coppin; Crawshaw; Ivor Miss Mary Drabble; Eta; James 
Heslop; Dr. George Howe; Frederick Hudson; Capt. Peter Hunt; 
Charles Jackson Edward Jones, Capt. Jones; Shah Maj. 
Gen. Kirkman, c.B., Richard Lejeune; Eric Lodge; McCulloch; 
Mrs. Nutt; Henry Nutt; Henry O’Connor; Raymond Pahl; Sidney 
Miss Margaret Parr, John Perkins, Rev. Patrick Rud- 
land; David Rymer; Shirley; Robert Tanner; Leslie Tew; William 
Thomas; Andrew Warren; Miss Willis; Geoffrey Wilson; Miss Margaret 
Worthington George Yeboah 


Elections Associate Membership: Peter Balchin; Colin Buckle; David 
Gibbs; Michael Luckwell; Maasland 


Paper: Darwin the traveller. Sir Charles Darwin, M.C., F.R.S. 
Meeting October 1959. Prof. Dudley Stamp the Chair 

Paper: Great cities Japan. Prof. Wise 
Meeting November 1959. Mr. Brooks the Chair 

Films: Indian journeys. Commentary Miss Ella Maillart 
Meeting November 1959. The President the Chair 


Elections Fellowship: Anthony Ayling; Mahmoud Ela, Peter 
Grimshaw Raymond Howell; Andrew James Perrie; Anthony 
Williams, 


Election Associate Membership: Miss Margaret Herbert 
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Paper: Pearl and cattle country the Kimberleys. Marshall 
Meeting November 1959. Prof. Steers the Chair 

Paper: Oxford University Tanganyika Expedition. Barrie Juniper 
Meeting November 1959. Sir James Marshall-Cornwall the Chair 

Elections Fellowship: John Allison, George Berry; Clive 
Phillip Brockman; Miss Hermione Cassel; Chear; Miss Cilia; James 
Brian Hoyle; Capt. Irving; Miss Kenworthy; F/O. Robert 
Miss Linton; John Malyon; Denis Mbata; Bryan Metcalfe; Rt. 
Plant; Lady Frederica Rose; Harry Rose; Vincent Roth, 
Sherwani; Shukla; Harold Slack; Derek Smith; Miss Ann 
Anthony Warren; John Willson; Miss Frances Zuill 

Elections Associate Membership: John Armstrong; Miss Angela 
Ronald Swan; Arthur Wall; Alan Warrs 

Election Corporate Membership: Royal Exchange Assurance 

Paper: Sherpas Eastern Nepal. Prof. von Fiirer-Haimendorf 
Meeting December 1959. Mr. Brooks the Chair 

Film: Borgo Mozzano 


Meeting December 1959. The President the Chair 
Elections Fellowship: Miss Felicity Bateman; Par Chaiyadej; Dr. Harold 
Guy Collyns; Daniel Miss Margery Dover; David 
Alan Hammersley; Miss Mollie Harrison; Rev. Kenneth Harvey; 
Miss Bryan Wood; Miss Jane Wood 
Elections Associate Membership: Brian Cadman; Brian Elliston; 
Elections Membership: Associated Portland Cement 
Ltd.; Burmah Petroleum Company Limited 
Paper: The Belgian Antarctic Expedition. Baron Gerlache 
Meeting January 1960. Mr. Brooks the Chair 
Film: Hortobagy 


Meeting January 1960. The President the Chair 
Elections Fellowship: Graham Cox; James Frazer; Denzil 
George Greenhalgh; Peter Hill; Keith Hodgson; Keith Howard; Derek 
Hughes; Denis Kerfoot; John Negus; Simeon Ominde, 
Robinshaw; Miss Sanderson; Shivji; Lt. Cmdr. John 
Stanley Uzzell; Walter Wilkinson 
Elections Associate Membership: John Dobson; Nigel Hammond; 
Simmonds 
Elections Corporate Membership: Bahrain Company 
London Authority 
Paper: Explorations the Bolivian-Peruvian border. Melbourne 
Garrard 


Meeting January 1960. Sir John Taylor the Chair 
Paper: Land use the Serra Mar, Brazil. Peter Haggett 
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